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PREFACE 


In the following pages the writer has in mind to 
set forth, in the interest of the general reader, the 
causes of the present religious unrest in Europe 
and in America. It is his purpose to make clear 
why it is that the intellectual world has rejected, 
and must continue to reject, the dogmatic teaching 
of the Churches. He also endeavours to explain 
why moral earnestness and enthusiasm for hu- 
3 manity seek expression outside, rather than inside, 
the various ecclesiastical organisations. In doing 
this the writer has no quarrel with the dogmatic 
system of the Church. He is not condemning it; 
he is simply writing its history. It once was young, 
now it is old; and its passage from youthful vigour 
to the feebleness of age is not a matter for ignoble 
rejoicing, but for reverent sorrow. It is, however, 


necessary to call attention to the fact of the passing 
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of the dogmatic system. When organisms are 
dying we may weep over them, but we cannot | 
restore them to life. 

The author regrets that he has from the necessity 
of the case been compelled to make frequent use of 
the word “dogmatic,” but in no other way could he 
briefly indicate that conception of the world, of 
God, and of man, which is expressed and implied 
in the creeds and confessions of the various 
Churches. Itis thisdogmatic system which is the 
subject of the present contention, and the reader 
will be able to gather from the context the meaning 
of the term. | 

This book is the outcome of certain lectures 
delivered during the past year in Rochester and 
elsewhere, and it bears the impress of its origin. 
The words of the book are addressed to the hearer 
rather than to the reader; they are colloquial 
rather than academic. ‘These lectures take noth- 
ing for granted, but have recorded well-known 
facts and have stated elementary principles. 
Experience teaches that the well-known is the 
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least regarded, and the elementary the most ig- 
nored. 

The purpose of this treatise is not negative; it is 
positive. It is written on constructive, rather than 
destructive lines. In giving an account of the 
death of the old dogmatic system the writer is also 
recording the rebirth of religion. 
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THE REBIRTH OF RELIGION 


CHAPTER I 


A DAY OF JUDGMENT 


AN event has come to pass in our day which 
is without precedent in the history of Western 
Christendom. ‘The Christian nations of Europe 
and America have long indulged in the fond 
belief that theirs was the highest civilisation to 
which man has attained, and that they have in 
their keeping the only religion which God has 
revealed; that to them has come the very Son of 
God himself, to instruct them in the way of life, 
and to make it possible for them to attain to the 
kingdom of heaven. They have prided them- 
selves most of all upon this, their religion. So 
precious have they considered it, and so necessary 
to the well-being of man, that, with a generosity 
all their own, they have deemed it their duty to 
impart of this, their treasure, to all mankind. 
_ They have sent their choicest souls and have spent 
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untold wealth to preach their Gospel to those whom 
they call the heathen. Never once has it occurred 
to them that they had anything to receive in the 
way of religious instruction, nor anything to imitate 
in the lives of less favored people. 

But recently this self-complacency has been 
sadly disturbed, and Christianity has found itself 
subjected to the critical judgment of one of those 
races which it has been the custom to patronise 
and in a measure despise. We were told some 
year or so ago that the Emperor of Japan had 
called together his wise men and had sent them to 
investigate the religious life of Christian countries. 
The Japanese have had a twofold experience of 
Christianity. The doctrines of this religion have 
been presented for their acceptance by its author- 
ised teachers. They had been taught by these 
teachers that they were living without God in the 
world, subject to his wrath and on the way to 
eternal destruction; that their only method of es- 
cape from this final disaster was to accept the sal- 
vation which was offered to them by the mission- 
aries of the Christian Church. They were to 
believe that Jesus Christ, the Founder of the Chris- 
tian religion, was the Son of God, who came down 
from heaven to teach men the way of salvation, 
and by his death to redeem them from the wrath 
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of God; the way which Jesus taught being the 
only way of life acceptable to the great Creator of 
the world. This doctrine of the Christians had 
been in a degree exemplified by the lives of its 
teachers. ‘The missionaries, both men and wom- 
en, were Christlike in their character. They 
taught that men should love one another, and it 
was their love for those whom they considered their 
less favoured brethren that had caused them to 
leave father and mother, kindred and home, and 
to exile themselves into a strange land, among a 
strange people. 

The teaching of the Gospel, that men should 
not be angry, that they should not lust, that they 
should take no oaths or vows, that they should not 
resist evil, and that they should love the stranger, 
did not seem impossible to these ardent advocates 
of the Christian faith. The early missionary 
movement was the outcome of heroic zeal that was 
equal to any martyrdom. There was indeed a 
certain drawback to all this, which hindered the 
more rapid progress of the Christian faith. With 
all their zeal and earnestness these various mission- 
aries did not seem to be able to agree together as to 
what their religion really was. ‘The various opin- 
ions concerning it caused men to separate into 
sects and parties, and Christianity, instead of 
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showing a solid front to heathendom, manifested 
an internal dissension that might well cause the 
intelligent pagan to pause before embracing the 
faith thus presented to him. He might well say, 
‘Let the Christians agree together as to what their 
religion really is, and then we will consider it.” 
But this division among the preachers of the 
faith did not altogether hinder them from present- 
ing it in such wise as to make many converts. As 
long as Christianity was represented by the purely 
missionary effort it had a fair show for at least 
respectful consideration. But with the mission- 
ary, or immediately after him, went the trader, 
and after the trader came the soldier. The mis- 
slonary taught that it was a principle of Christian- 
ity that men should not lay up for themselves 
treasure on earth where moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt and where thieves break through and steal, 
but that they should lay up for themselves treas- 
ures in heaven. On the authority of their great 
apostle, they declared that the love of money was 
the root of all evil. These doctrines were not a 
stumbling-block to the benighted heathen, be- 
cause they had always believed in them. Poverty 
in their country was not a disgrace; it was an 
honorable condition. The holy man with his 
begging-bowl was a common sight among the 
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dark-skinned peoples of the Orient. But when the 
Christian merchant followed in the wake of the 
Christian missionary the practice of the one was in 
startling contrast with the teaching of the other. 
In the art of laying up treasure upon earth the 
Christian had no equal in the world. He laughed 
the fear of moth and rust to scorn, and for all 
thieving, except that which was done in the way of 
business, he had short shrift and speedy death. 
So far from despising earthly riches, as the preacher 
said he should, the Christian merchant set no 
limit to what he called his fortune. He measured 
the success of his life by the abundance of the goods 
which he possessed. There was no labour he would 
not undertake, no crime he would not commit if 
by such labour and crime he could add to the store 
of his earthly goods. ‘To open a market he would 
devastate a country. It was Christian England 
that forced the demoralising opium trade upon 
heathen China. The helpless heathen became the 
victim of a merciless land-grab on the part of the 
Christian nations. Their countries were rent 
asunder and parcelled out among these Western 
nations as the robe of Jesus was rent asunder and 
divided among the soldiers at the foot of the Cross. 
Ancient civilisations were assailed, and time-honour- 
ed customs overthrown in the interest of Christian 
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commerce, But bitterer to the heathen than the 
loss of land, of civilisation, and of holy custom was 
the loss of liberty. For the sake of gain the Chris- 
tian became a slaver; he tore the husband from 
the wife and the mother from the children and sold 
these into bondage. At this writing heathen men 
and women are counted as merchandise by Chris- 
tian traders. The quotations are made in the 
markets, so much for a man, so much for a woman, 
so much for a boy, and so much fora girl. The 
Belgians and the Portuguese—good Catholic Chris- 
tians—are the chief traffickers in this human flesh 
and blood. 

When the heathen expostulates with the Chris- 
tian and calls his attention to the fact that his 
actions are in conflict with the precepts of his 
religion, the heathen is made to understand that in 
Christian countries these have no necessary rela- 
tion to each other. Buying and selling are the 
business of a Christian man with which religion 
has no call tomeddle. Religion is not action; it is 
sentiment. If the words of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity are quoted by the heathen, he is told by the 
Christian that the Founder of Christianity was not 
a man of affairs: He was unacquainted with the 
ways of the merchant, and his precepts are not 
practical in such a world as this. To this the — 
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heathen meekly answers: ‘‘ And yet you say he is 
your God.” “Yes,” cries the Christian. ‘He is 
our God, in whose honour we build churches and in 
whose service we employ holy men and women.” 
Then the heathen bows before the Christian, 
because in the Christian he has found a man who 
is greater than his God. 

But if the actions of the trader bring the teaching 
of the missionary into contempt, the soldier showed 
for it a disregard which must have convinced the 
pagan that there was something wrong with the 
Christian religion. It was beautiful in theory, 
but it did not seem to be entirely practical. ‘The 
missionary taught that it was the duty of the 
Christian to love his enemies; to suffer violence, 
but never to do violence; that if one were to smite 
on the right cheek, the Christian should meekly 
turn to him the other also. But when the Chris- 
tian armies invaded the soil of heathen lands, it 
was discovered that the Christian hated .the 
stranger and called him an enemy, even though 
the stranger had never done him any harm and 
was ever ready to do him good. One of the lead- 
ing heathen nations found its national integrity 
imperilled by the aggressions of a Christian power. 
The people of the East in general found themselves 
threatened with subjugation for no other reason 
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than because they lacked the power to resist 
oppression. Their lands were endangered, their 
armies overthrown, their cities burned, their prop- 
erty stolen, and even their women and their chil- 
dren trampled to death by those who declared 
themselves to be the favoured people of God. 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ and the practice of 
Christian nations did not seem to have anything in 
common. The more intelligent heathen might 
well have said to themselves. ‘‘We, who have 
never heard the Gospel, are better Christians, if 
the Gospel be true, than these who loudly boast 
themselves as being the followers of Christ.” 

It was this condition of affairs that caused the 
Emperor of Japan to assemble his wise men. 
These statesmen knew that in all that pertains to 
this life the nations of the West were far superior 
_ to the older nations of the East. They had a 
knowledge of the outward and physical universe 
which the Easterners did not possess. It was this 
knowledge that gave the Western his advantage 
over his Eastern brother. The Japanese, fore- 
most among the nations of the East, had been 
quick to grasp this fact, and had been eager 
students of Western knowledge. In a single gen- 
eration they had mastered the science and the art 
of the West, and had applied that art and science 
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to their own way of living, so that they were able 
to compete with the Western nations on their own 
ground. They could manufacture the various 
goods of life and sell them on even terms with the 
Western merchant, and when they entered into war 
they proved themselves more than the equal of the 
Western soldier. But they did this simply because 
they had been the apt scholars of the Western 
civilisation. It was natural for them to suppose 
that the Western life was grounded upon the West- 
ern religion: that all the thought and feeling of the 
West was the natural outgrowth of its spiritual life. 
Having this in mind, they were puzzled by what 
was taking place in their own land; the action of 
the Christian trader and the Christian soldier did 
so belie the preaching of the Christian missionary 
that these wise men were perplexed by the prob- 
lem. Therefore it was that the Emperor sent 
them forth to study the Christian religion in its 
own home. ‘They came to the West; they jour- 
neyed up and down through it; they visited all the 
great centres of Christian life, both in America 
and in Europe; and they came to the conclusion 
that while the Christian considered his religion 
most excellent for purposes of export, he did not 
think much of it as a religion for home con- 
sumption. These wise men reported to their 
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master that Christianity was a failure in Christ- 
endom. 

The Christian world may answer that this 
judgment was based upon a superficial view of the 
merely external life of the Christian nations; that 
these strangers from the East had neither the time 
nor the opportunity to study the Christian religion 
in its manifestations in the heart and in the home, 
and that therefore this, their judgment, is to be 
looked upon as hasty and ill-advised. But, what- 
ever may be our thought of this judgment of the 
Japanese, it cannot help causing uneasiness. Our 
self-complacency is disturbed. As we ourselves 
survey the state of Christendom, we cannot help 
seeing that there is somewhat wrong with our 
estate. Organised Christianity seems everywhere 
in a process of decay that threatens speedy dissolu- 
tion. In the Far East, the original home of Chris- 
tianity, we find that this religion has been stagnant 
for nearly a thousand years. In the southern 
regions of Turkey and Syria, Egypt and Africa, it 
has been overshadowed by areligion more vigour- 
ous than itself. In the great Empire of Russia the 
Christian religion in its organised form is simply 
a function of the State and is used by the State to 
secure the more abject submission of the people. 
To-day the people of Russia are struggling, not 
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only against the domination of the imperial State, 
butalso against the power of the organised Church. 
They hate the Church as the enemy of their liberty. 
The power of the Church is centred in the same 
bureaucracy that rulestheState. With the coming 
revolution, both Church and State, as at present 
organised, must pass away. Both will fall before 
the avenging wrath of the people. 

If we travel westward to the centre of that 
largest section of Christianity which calls itself 
Catholic, and which, in its organised form, claims 
to be the only true representative of Christianity in 
the world, we find the head of that organisation 
imprisoned in his palace by the will of the people of 
Rome. This head of the Christian Church dare 
not pass outside the door of the Vatican lest he 
should overthrow the organisation of which he is 
the head, and bring the whole Catholic Church 
into ruin. Going northward, with our commis- 
sioners, we will find that the Republic of France 
and the Empire of Germany are Christian only in 
name. ‘They live their lives without reference to 
the Christian organisation. ‘They have long since 
delivered their intellectual life from under the 
dominion of the Christian priesthoods, and do not 
hesitate to deny the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith. To-day the Republic of France, with the 
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approbation of the great majority of the French 
people, is severing the last formal tie that binds it 
as a State to organised Christianity. In Germany 
the University is the enemy of the Church. Eng- 
land and Scotland maintain a Christian establish- 
ment, but these establishments do not to-day com- 
mand the allegiance of the majority of the people. 
In America Christianity is a social institution, 
rather than a religious power. In this great Re- 
public the Christian religion is represented by a 
large number of organizations which are com- 
peting for membership, and which by this com- 
petition are bringing their religion into disrepute. 
The Gospel net is broken, and the fishes escape. 
Taking then a survey of present conditions, we 
cannot help coming to the.conclusion that the 
judgment of the Japanese is not to be rejected 
without serious thought. All over the Christian 
world two things have come to pass which. should 
give us pause. The two great classes of men and 
women that carry on the world, the thinkers and 
the workers, are for the most part outside the 
Christian organizations. It is the trader and the 
soldier who to-day maintain the Church; it is the 
unthinking mass that still cleaves to the ancient 
traditions. Such an alarming state of affairs 
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various Christian bodies. There is nothing to-day 
which the Churches dread so much as the free 
thought of men. I have already said that the 
University is the enemy of the Church, and the 
Church, I may also add, is the deadly foe of the 
University. The priest dreads the teacher, and 
there is nothing to-day which the various ecclesias- 
tical bodies deplore so much as the publication of 
some new work by some eminent Biblical scholar 
of the great universities of Germany, of France, of 
England, and America. Germany is the leader in 
this intellectual conflict of the scholar with the 
priest, but France, England, and America follow 
hard behind, and to-day that conflict bodes the 
speedy overthrow of the intellectual system of the 
Church. The old dogmatic is passing away. 
There is consternation among the priesthoods and 
the ministries; there is pain and fear among the 
people. We seem to be standing at the death-bed 
of a great religion. ‘That which for ages has been 
the comfort and support of millions of human 
souls seems no longer able to minister to the 
spiritual needs of man. We cannot help asking 
ourselves whether this sickness is fatal to the 
religion. Can Christianity survive? ‘To answer 
this question we must study the case and rightly 
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think to be a mortal illness may be after all only a 
transition from one state of health to another, and 
that this, our present disease, may be in the interest 
of our future well-being. That we may under- 
stand what is going on before our eyes, it will be 
well for us to see just what it is that 1s exciting the 
hostility of the scholar, that is alienating the love 
of the people; that is causing the priesthoods to 
fear and the people to doubt, and giving the 
heathen occasion to blaspheme. 
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THE DOGMATIC WORLD 


In the. latter years of the fifth century of the 
Christian era, St. Augustine, writing in his little 
city of Hippo, a city of the province of Africa, used 
words concerning the Christian religion which have 
become classic. Speaking of the faith of the 
Church, and thereby meaning primarily the in- 
tellectual dogma of the Church, he used the words 
“ Securus Judicat Orbis Terrarum,” that is, he 
asserted of the intellectual dogma of the Church 
that it was secure in the consent of the whole world. 
In so writing St. Augustine manifested a pro- 
vincialism which has been one of the besetting sins 
of the Christian religion, since its establishment in 
the Western world. Neither at the time of St. 
Augustine, nor at any other time, has the organised 
Christian religion, in its polity and in its dogma, 
been a universal religion. From the fourth cen- 
tury onward it was the dominant religion of the 
Roman Empire, and it has remained a Roman 
religion in its essential characteristics down to the 
present time. Its dogma is the creation of Greek 
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thought, in the Roman period of Greek life—its 
ecclesiastical polity an imitation of the imperial 
system of government. ‘To understand the Chris- 
tian religion in its dogmatic and political aspects, 
we must exercise our historical imagination and 
transport ourselves into a world that has long since 
ceased to be. We must make ourselves citizens of 

the Roman Empire in the days of its decadence, 
and must yield our minds to the influence of Greek 
thought in the last stages of its decline. 

The world of St. Augustine, when compared 
with our world, was a very little thing indeed. 
The civilised regions of the earth, as Augustine 
counted civilisation, bordered upon the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and extended backward to the north 
only a few hundreds of miles. Beyond the Rhine 
and the Danube were the unbroken forests of 
Northern Europe, inhabited by barbarian tribes 
which the Roman regarded with mingled feelings 
of contempt and terror. These men were, in his 
estimation, but one remove from the wild boar 
which inhabited with them the dark regions of the 
North. To the south of the Mediterranean Sea 
was that little strip of arable land, inhabited by 
men, beyond which was the great desert, and then 
the great unknown. To the east there lay the 
populations which were never subjugated to the 
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Roman power and were never taken into considera- 
tion by Roman speakers and writers. The Roman 
had knowledge of the kingdom of Persia and had 
carried his arms as far as the Indus; but beyond 
that he knew nothing. The vast populations of 
Asia, segregated from Western influence, were in- 
creasing and multiplying, and producing the 
hordes of Hindustan and China. This multitude 
of men, comprising, as it did, the greater number 
of the inhabitants of the earth, was non-existent 
to the Roman mind. 

In his day the only navigable sea was the Medi- 
terranean. Ships had indeed gone outside the 
Straits of Gibraltar and coasted the shores of His- 
pania and Gaul as far as Britain, but outside the 
sight of land the ancient mariner did not dare to 
venture, because he had no way to guide himself 
through the trackless water. Of the surface of the 
earth the ancient had some little knowledge. He 
knew enough to till the ground after a primitive 
manner, and to make some use of the various 
metals. But all his conceptions concerning the 
earth were necessarily erroneous. The word 
“orb,” which St. Augustine uses, shows that 
ancient thought had conjectured the shape of the 
earth. .It was the sky, undoubtedly, that gave 
them the notion that the earth was a sphere. 
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But this, while a vague surmise, had no effect upon 
their action. They did not think of the earth as an 
orb round which they could travel, nor did they 
know what lay beyond the waters of the Western 
ocean. Rome was the capital city of this Medi- 
terranean world, and had attained to its position 
not as great cities usually do, because of its com- 
merce, but by reason of its military power. The 
various countries of the Roman world were united 
under one government, not in any natural way, 
but by a process of conquest. ‘The provinces were 
under the power of the Emperor and were ruled 
by his lieutenants. The form of government was 
absolute, and its basis was physical force. This 
was the geographical and political world of which 
Christianity became, in the fourth century, the 
dominant religion. | 

Not only were the inhabitants ignorant of all 
that lay outside that little portion of the earth’s 
surface which was under the Roman dominion, 
but they were ignorant of the laws and forces by 
which the operations of the world of nature round 
about them were carried on. ‘That conception of 
natural law which has become to us so funda- 
mental that it is impossible for us to think except 
in accordance with it had no place in the mind of 
the Roman, nor in the mind of the Greek people. 
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To them the world round about them was without 
law. It was subject to the will of various capri- 
cious beings called divine, who could use the forces 
of nature, its wind and its calm, its storm and its 
shine, to express their pleasure or their displeasure. 
In this world of theirs anything might happen. 
To-day it might be impossible for a man to cross a 
given piece of water; to-morrow he might walk 
across it with perfect ease. In one case the gods 
were against him; in the other instance the gods 
were for him. What we call the miracle was an 
every-day occurrence in the Roman world. We 
limit the notion of the miraculous to certain his- 
torical times and places. We think of such occur- 
rences as belonging entirely to Bible lands and 
Bible times. But the literature of the Hebrew and 
Christian religion simply reflects the way of think- 
ing that prevailed universally at the time they were 
written. To walk upon water, to change sub- 
stances, to make water into wine, to multiply 
loaves and fishes, was believed to be possible, and 
such stories are common to all the literature of the 
ancient world. It was not only the ignorant, as 
we term ignorance, who believed readily in such 
tales of wonder, but it was a part of the very 
learning of the time. The wise men of the age 
were the magicians; men who did magic, who 
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created something out of nothing, who caused the 
dead to sit up and to speak, and did other like 
things for the astonishment and edification of the 
people. It was held that only in this way could 
the gods manifest themselves to the apprehension 
of men. One of the wisest men of the third cen- 
tury of the Christian era, a man who in influence 
was second to none in his time, the founder of a 
great sect, who in his character reminds the his- 
torical student of Cardinal Newman, was Am- 
momius Saccas of Alexandria, the founder of the 
Neoplatonic School. Saccas acquired his influ- 
ence not more by the singular purity of his char- 
acter, by the clearness of his intelligence than he 
did by the wonderful power of working miracles 
which he possessed. We know of him as we 
know of Jesus, only through his disciples. He 
was to them not only a philosopher, but a wonder- 
worker. Instead of a world of law and order, such 
as we live in, the Roman inhabited this haphazard 
universe of daily miracle and wonder. 

But, while the Roman was ignorant of many 
things well known to us, he seems to have had a 
knowledge which is no longer ours. Not only did 
he populate the earth with chimerical beings, but 
the air for him was full of voices. The Prince of 
the Power of the Air was there and his host of 
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angels. ‘These beings, for the most part malicious, 
could enter into, take possession of, and subju- 
gate the nature of man. All evil was ascribed to 
them. Disease was simply the manifestation of 
possession. It was the demons that made men 
mad: it was the devil that caused the fever to rage 
in the blood; and the medical profession, while 
using various compounds, mineral and vegetable, 
for the healing of disease, depended very largely 
upon the power of the human will to conquer the 
will of the demon. To expel devils from the 
human frame was a regular profession in ancient 
times. It is not for us to-day to say that in this 
the ancient world was in error, because we have 
as yet given very little attention to the psychic 
phenomena of the universe; but certainly with us 
there is no such manifestation of power, either on 
the part of the demon or the healer, that was so 
common in the ancient day. In this, as in other 
respects, our world is a very different world from 
theirs, so different that it is quite impossible that 
we should, even in imagination, enter into that 
world and live its life, as that life was experienced 
by the inhabitants of that world. And because we 
cannot do this, we have lost our hold upon some- 
what in Christianity which was exceedingly vital 
to the Christian of the pre-scientific age. 
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Let us rehearse, very briefly, what we have 
learned concerning that primitive world, that world 
of living men and women of whom we read, but 
can no longer see. It is the world that clusters 
round the middle sea, composed of various tribes 
and nationalities, held together by the constant 
exercise of physical force. Its inhabitants are 
divided into two great classes, the lords and the 
slaves. There is no sense of human brotherhood 
in it sufficient to make men see that slavery is im- 
moral; there is no human sympathy there leading 
men to enter into the sufferings of others; the 
cruelty of the age, exhibited in its crucifixions, is an 
indication of the hardness of its heart. It is a 
time of ignorance concerning all that is every day 
knowledge with us. The children in the lower 
grades of our school have a more accurate know- 
ledge of the world in which they live than did 
Plutarch or Augustine. It is a military, rather 
than a commercial age. The Romans acquired 
their vast riches, not by means of trading, but as 
the spoils of military conquest. It was into this 
world that Christianity entered, and the new 
religion had to adapt itself to its surroundings, to 
assimilate itself in a measure to the world as it 
found it, in order that it might have power over 
the world. 
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THE DOGMATIC UNDER-WORLD 


No reader of ancient literature can fail to per- 
ceive that the whole ancient world suffered from a 
constant dread of death. That must have been a 
sad moment in the history of man when he became 
conscious of the fact of his own mortality. Prior 
to that time he must have lived and died without 
any fear or hope of what should come after the 
end of his mortal existence, because that end had 
no place in his thought. So far as we can see, the 
great animal world round about us is exempt 
from this source of suffering. It has no fear of 
death. But with consciousness came not only the 
apprehension of life, but also the clear knowledge 
of the extinction of life. The first effort, perhaps, 
of human reasoning was to draw the general 
conclusion from many observations, that man is 
mortal; and the dread of this mortality then be- 
came a part of man’s existence. ‘The last great 
disaster that could befall a man was to die. But 
no sooner did man become conscious of his death 
than he began to surmise that death was not the 
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end of him. He felt within himself, and saw 
manifested by others, an existence that was not 
purely of the body. Some inward spirit used the 
tongue for purposes of speech, and the hand for 
greetings of friendship. In the very beginning 
man became ..conscious, not only of death, but of 
what he called his soul; and no sooner did he begin 
to think than he found it quite impossible to think 
himself out of existence. His body might dis- 
appear and his soul disappear with it, but there 
was the inveterate belief in the ancient mind that 
neither soul nor body suffered ultimate destruction. 
Primitive man had a sort of intuition of the con- 
clusions of modern science. ‘The indestructibility 
of matter and the conservation of energy were to 
him as evident as they are to the scientist of to-day. 
He did not know them as we know them, but he 
felt them as a part of his existence. Both his soul 
and his body were to him eternal. Having once 
been, they never could cease to be. He had many 
conjectures as to what became of them after their 
disappearance from earth. His first thought was 
that the soul and the body went down into the 
earth together. The primitive practice of burial 
and the great care which was taken on the part 
of many ancient peoples, especially on the part of 
the Egyptians, of the human body, was a prophecy 
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of the coming doctrine of the resurrection, as that 
doctrine is held in Christendom to-day. When 
the body was placed in the earth, the soul was 
placed there with it, conscious still of its existence. 
Shut away from the light of the living and from all 
the joys of the upper world, it had nothing to con- 
tent itself with save the offerings that were placed 
on its tomb, and the respect and worship that were 
given it by those whom it left behind in the brighter 
spheres above. 

This belief in the organic union of what men 
then called the soul and the body was an inveterate 
belief in the ancient world, and coloured all their 
thinking. Death was the one thing that filled 
them with dread. To go down into the lower 
world, to have no part in what was going on in life, 
to be shut up in the darkness, and to abide there 
hour by hour, day by day, and year by year, was a 
fate which the mind could not contemplate without 
horror. All the experiences of the grave were sup- 
posed to be, in a measure, the experiences of the 
conscious soul. In another connection Byron has 
expressed, in vivid language, the thought of the 


ancient world concerning the dead, when he says: 
“Tt is as though the dead might feel 
The icy worm about them steal, 
Without the power to scare away 
These cold consumers of their clay.” 
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If we will simply imagine ourselves as buried alive, 
we can have some notion of the ancient thought of 
the grave. And yet the ancient considered it far 
better to be buried than unburied. If a man 
lacked the due and proper rites of burial, he lost 
his place and became a vagrant soul, wandering 
from land to land, seeking rest and finding none. 
It was these vagrant souls that were the terrors of 
primitive man. It was this belief that gave the 
vast importance to the customs of burial which 
have always prevailed among men. A houseless 
ghost was held to be the most wretched being in 
the universe. 

These two conceptions of a buried soul and a 
wandering ghost as being the states of the dead 
were modified in later thought by the notion that 
there was a general meeting-place for the departed 
somewhere underneath the earth. Each spirit es- 
caping from its own peculiar abiding-place went 
from time to time to associate with like spirits in 
the realm of the shades. But this afforded very 
little relief to the dread monotony of the grave. 
All that these poor souls could do was to go over 
again in memory the experiences of their earthly 
life. In the realm of shades there was nothing 
doing. ‘The spirits had to sit, if spirits can sit, in 
idleness all the day long. This also was an ele- 
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ment of dread in the thought of death. We find it 
expressed in the famous saying of Achilles: ‘‘T had 
rather be a cowherd on the earth than prince 
among the souls in Hades.’”’ These words are 
quoted from memory, and they express the general 
feeling of the ancient world concerning the un- 
desirability of existence after death. At the close 
of the primitive period men sought to escape from 
this fear by denying any separate existence to 
souls and asserting that death was the end of all 
things. One great reason for the rapid spread of 
Christianity was the fact that it promised men a 
speedy deliverance from the power of the grave. 
We cannot understand the Christian doctrine of 
the resurrection unless we grasp this conception of 
the under-world which prevailed when Christianity 
was first preached to mankind. It was the decla- 
ration that Jesus the Christ had broken through 
the confines of the grave, and would in due time 
deliver all those who believed on him: from their 
bondage to death; that was the special message of 
the new religion to mankind. Its great apostle 
tells us that this resurrection from the dead is the 
fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith, and 
the opinion of the apostle prevails down to the 
present time. 

We must be careful not to confound the Chris- 
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tian doctrine of hell with the primitive conception 
of Hades, or Sheol. The place of the departed 
was not a place of torment. On the contrary, the 
shades enjoyed all the pleasures that were possible 
to them in their state of existence. They had 
gardens in which they might delight their senses, 
and they ate of the fruits of this garden and drank 
of its living waters. Some few souls who, in their 
lifetime, had been guilty of great crimes against 
the gods were subjected to torment; but for the 
great mass existence was simply a passive state in 
which there was no other torment than the tor- 
ment that comes from lack of variety and arrest 
of growth. It was the fact that the departed had 
reached the close of an active career that gave him 
pain. Of the Christian modification of this doc- 
trine we shall speak later on. It is sufficient now 
for us to know that this belief in an under-world 
was a controlling belief at the time the Gospel was 
preached in the Roman Empire. There was 
nothing vague about it. ‘The regions under the 
earth were as clearly apprehended by the living 
thought of that day as were the regions on the 
surface of the earth. Death was a great reality, 
because it was the end of a great existence, beyond 
which man had no hope for any betterment. 
What he was when he died, that he expected to be 
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for all eternity. Passing out of the activities of 
his earthly career, he would be compelled ever 
thereafter to live in his past. He would from 
thenceforth be like the Bourbons, learning nothing 
and forgetting nothing. 
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THE DOGMATIC OVER-WORLD 


In nothing does the primitive man so differ 
from his modern descendant as in his conception 
of the outlying universe. ‘The universe, as it re- 
vealed itself to his undisciplined gaze, was a toy 
universe in comparison with that which has un- 
folded itself to the intellectual vision of the modern 
man. Naturally, the earth for him was the centre 
of creation. For that he had the sure evidence of 
his senses. He had but to stand still and look 
round about him, to be convinced that the earth 
was the natural centre of all that he beheld. 
Above him he saw certain lights moving to and 
fro; coming out of the sky, apparently, and going 
down again into the sky. In his earliest thought 
these various lights were each one of them self- 
moving; they were the bodies of beings like him- 
self, and were guided to and fro by an intelligence 
within themselves. ‘These were his gods, to whom 
he looked for light and for heat, and whom he 
worshipped as the source of his life. Later 


thought separated the divinity from the par- 
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ticular orb, and finally man came to have the 
notion that these various lights were not moving, 
each one of its own accord and in obedience to its 
own will, but that they were under the guidance of 
some power behind themselves. There was a 
certain order in their movements which betokened 
obedience to law. The sun and the moon and 
the stars appeared and disappeared at regular 
intervals. The sun went down into darkness 
every twenty-four hours, and the moon waxed 
and waned every twenty-eight days. The con- 
stellations in the heavens appeared and dis- 
appeared with the months of the year. 

And so the primitive mind reached the con- 
clusion that there was some method employed to 
bring all these things to pass, and when Christian- 
ity appeared in the world, astronomy had already 
become a science. Men had calculated the length 
of the year. They knew when to expect the 
various constellations in the heavens. ‘They had 
reasoned out the method which they supposed 
governed all these changes in the upper world. 
They were on the very edge of discovering that 
which has become the glory of our modern thought. 
Some centuries before the Christian era Pythag- 
oras postulated the daily revolution of the earth 
as the cause of da and night. He also hinted at 
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the annual journey of the earth round the sun. 
But these, his opinions, were not supported by 
any tangible evidence, and they so contradicted 
the received opinion and were such a violation of 
what was evident to the sight, that his doctrines 
were not received, and his thought made no im- 
pression upon the ancient mind. 

The system of astronomy which prevailed at the 
time of the preaching of Christianity is known as 
the Ptolemaic system. Ptolemy, the last of the 
ancient astronomers, formulated the knowledge of 
his time into a system, placing the earth in the 
centre; he caused the sun and the moon and the 
stars to revolve over the earth in a crystal sphere 
known as the star sphere. He accounted for all 
the variations of movement by conceiving of 
spheres within spheres. His system was very 
intricate and perplexing, but it did pretend to give 
an account of the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, and it was the best that men could do as 
long as they held fast to the belief that the earth © 
was at the centre of things. The crystal star 
sphere contained the sun and the moon and the 
stars. At the time of Ptolemy these were no 
longer considered to be the bodies or outward 
forms of divine beings, but they were looked upon 
as various orbs created by the Divine Being and 
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moving according to his will. The crystal star 
sphere was supposed to be relatively near the 
earth; just how near no one could tell, but a few 
_ hundred miles would have been the conjecture of 
the average thinker of ancient days. Just above 
the star sphere was the habitation of the gods. 
From very early times the gods had been gradually 
rising from point to point on the earth’s surface 
until they reached the tops of the mountains, and 
from the tops of the mountains they disappeared 
into regions beyond the skies. In the earliest 
thought the gods are quite close to the earth. 
They are in the running waters, and dwell in the 
trees, and blow with the winds. You can find 
them in the depths of the forest and on the lower 
slopes of the hills, but as these regions of the earth 
become peopled and familiar, the gods flee into 
more secluded regions. In the later mythological 
period we find the mountains selected as the 
favourite abode of the divinities. The chief god 
of the last divine dynasty of the Greeks is born in 
Mount Ida and presides over the celestial councils 
upon the heights of Olympus; but in the days of 
the Greek philosophers Olympus had become sim- 
ply a snowcapped mountain, and the divinities 
had ascended beyond the circle of the heavens. 
In the popular thought of the time the dwelling- 
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place of God was just beyond the star circle. He 
is pictured as sitting upon the rim of the heavens, 
and from thence beholding the earth. ‘The rela- 
tion of the earth to the gods was the same as the 
relation of the earth to the universe. It was over 
the earth that the gods presided. ‘Their one occu- © 
pation was to look down upon it and take note of 
what was going on among the children of men; 
to watch over the destinies of man; to reward and 
to punish was the sole occupation of the Divine 
Being, whether he be one being or many. When 
divinity was represented by a multitude of gods, 
then each god had allotted to him some particular 
phase of earthly existence as his peculiar care. 
One had the care of the water, one of the land, and 
one of the regions under the earth, and all the 
minor gods were assigned to various duties regu- 
lating the ongoings of the world. 

It was in this dogmatic over-world that the creed 
of Christianity was conceived. The dwelling- 
place of God was outside the world. He had to 
come down out of his heaven to visit the earth. 
His existence was localised. He had a place 
which was his own, as distinctly circumscribed as 
the habitation of any man upon the earth. You 
were supposed to be nearer to him on the top of a 


high mountain than you were in the valley at its 
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foot, and we cannot at all understand the creeds 
which we repeat in our churches unless we thus 
habitually in our thought localise our God. He is 
off yonder somewhere in the sky, and there he 
lives. His intercourse with other places is limited. 
He has to depend upon the report of messengers 
whom he sends down to spy out the doings of men. 
All of these thoughts are embedded in the religious 
formule of the Christian Church, because they 
were, at the time those formule were enacted, a 
part of the living thought of the world. 

We have now taken a brief survey of the universe 
as it existed in the minds of the men who had the 
making of the Christian creed. We can charac- 
terise it by no better term than by calling it the 
three-compartment universe. We have first the 
earth as the central and important compartment. 
Underneath the earth we have the abode of all 
those who, having once lived upon the earth, have 
passed out of its life into a dreary existence below. 
Above the earth we have, first, the crystal star- 
sphere containing the lights that minister to the 
needs of the lower world, and of themselves of no 
importance save as they light the wayfaring man 
on his journey; the purpose of their existence is 
simply to give light to the earth. Above the star- 
sphere is the throne of the Divinity, whose relation 
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to the earth is conceived under various forms, and 
with various limitations. The whole effort of 
ancient philosophic and theological thought was 
to coordinate in some way the different worlds 
with each other. The difficulty lay in the fact 
that these three compartments, the earth, the 
under-world and the over-world, had no natural 
means of intercommunication. No voice came 
out of the grave to tell the living of the dead, and 
no voice came out of the sky to make known to 
man the mind of the divinity who lived beyond 
the sky. Although the earth was the centre of the 
universe, it found itself in a sad state of isolation, 
and the one great effort of human thought was to 
break through these confines, and to learn some- 
what, if possible, concerning the state of the dead, 
and concerning the mode of divine existence. 
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'THE DOGMATIC GOD 


WHEN Christianity entered upon its mission, 
there were three great intellectual forces at work 
in the world. First, there was the common mind, 
thinking along the lines of ancient wisdom. ‘The 
beliefs which had been handed down from the 
fathers were still living beliefs, to a certain extent, 
in the minds of their children, in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era. The ancient gods 
were by the great mass of people still considered to 
be real beings, and to have power over the destinies 
of mankind. To deny the reality of these gods 
was atheism; a crime to be punished with nothing - 
less than death. Because the Jews, the Christians, 
and many of the ancient philosophers refused to 
believe in the gods of the popular worship, they 
were condemned by their generation as guilty of 
impiety and as dangerous to the State. Long 
before the advent of Christianity this scepticism 
had begun to gnaw at the vitals of the ancient 
faith. Such men as Socrates and Aristotle were 
punished, one with death and the other with exile, 
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because they confuted the orthodoxy of their 
times. ‘Those ancient nature-gods were still held 
in awe, and were still loved by the greater number 
of the people, and that which we now call pagan- 
ism projected itself far into the Christian era. 
It did not altogether disappear even as a form of 
worship until long after Christianity had become 
the dominant religion of the Roman Empire. 

So this mythological way of thinking was a very 
active element in the intellectual life of the times, 
and had a considerable influence upon Christian 
thought. The thinking of the early Christian was 
a critical onslaught upon the prevailing religion 
of his time. He expended his chief energies in 
showing that the gods of the popular faith were 
unworthy of worship. The Christian thinkers of 
the first age did not go so far as to declare that 
these gods were in reality non-existent, the mere 
creatures of the human imagination. ‘They grant- 
ed them being, but they degraded them from the 
ranks of divinity to the lower ranks of the demon, 
and asserted that they were wicked instead of 
good, and should be hated instead of loved. 

But the Christian apologist could not avoid 
taking some colour from the very religion which he 
himself desired to overthrow. He appropriated 
‘many of the conceptions of the primitive gods and 
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ascribed them to his God, so that we have in the 
Christian notion of the Divine Being much that 
belonged to the ancient way of looking at God. 
Jupiter and Mars, and the other inhabitants of 
Olympus, each contributed somewhat to the con- 
ception which was gradually formulated in Chris- 
tian creeds. 

Next in importance to the ancient mythological 
way of thinking were the speculations of the 
thinkers who go by the name of philosophers. 
The philosopher was on principle a sceptic; that 
is, he did not believe in the current creed, but 
looked upon that creed as the natural object of 
his investigating reason. Centuries before the 
_ birth of Christ the critical reason had destroyed 
the ancient faith in the thinking world. It is a 
mistake to suppose that we owe monotheism 
altogether to the revelation contained in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Monotheism had become the 
belief of the better intelligences of the Grecian 
world about the same time that it was becoming 
the belief of the Semitic world, especially that 
portion of the Semitic world which is known to 
us as the Hebrew people. ‘The movement toward 
monotheism seems to have been common at that 
time to all races of men. In the Far East, as well 
as in the West, men were seeking for unity in their 
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thought, and they found that unityin the conception 
of a being from whom all things proceed. Chris- 
tianity had to do mainly with the speculations of 
the Grecian philosophers, and it was their in- 
fluence which moulded the Christian belief. It 
has been well said that if we had had no Plato 
and no Aristotle, we never should have had a 
Nicean Creed. ‘The influence of Platonic thought 
upon Christianity is almost overwhelming. It is 
the main element in the Christian conception of 
God. Plato, seeking for unity and for rest in the 
midst of variety and the flux of the worlds, found 
that unity and rest in the Divine Being. For him 
God became the absolute and the unchangeable. 
He imprisoned Deity in its own perfections. The 
absolutely perfect cannot become more perfect, 
and he who has all stands in need of nothing. 
Perfect purity can never be soiled by the least 
tinge of impurity, and perfect rest must always be 
undisturbed and can suffer no change. 

Having created his absolute God and placed 
him beyond the confines of time and space, the 
Platonic thinker found himself in a dilemma. It 
was difficult for him then to bring his God into 
any sort of relation with the world. He must 
believe one of two things: either the world was not 
the handiwork of the God of his thought, or else 
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_ the God of his thought was not that perfect and 
absolute and unchangeable Being that by hy- 
pothesis he was declared to be. And the whole 
strength of theological and philosophical thinking 
was exerted in an effort to overcome this difh- 
culty. In some way the absolute God must be 
brought into relation with the relative world. He 
could not come directly into touch with the crea- 
ture without in some way losing that exclusiveness 
which was his main characteristic. And because 
of this we have the various schemes of emanation 
and mediation which underlie all philosophical 
and theological thinking in the Christian Church. 

It is supposed that the Absolute caused to 
emanate from himself another being, to whom 
he delegated the creation of the world. What 
he could not do directly he could do by and 
through another. Not being able himself to lay 
hold of the work, he could delegate that work to 
one whom he had sent forth for the purpose of 
accomplishing the task. Philosophic and _theo- 
logical thinking had not solved the difficulty; it 
had simply gotten round it. An absolute, uncon- 
ditioned being would cease to be absolute as soon 
as there emanated from him another being. Each 
then would limit the other. If the Divine Being 
generated a divine word, then the divine word 
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would limit the Divine Being. Every son limits 
and conditions the life of every father. The dog- 
matic God is this absolutely unconditioned being 
who dwells in the light that no man can approach 
unto, and who is far removed from all the turmoils 
of the lower world, and the Christian creed on its 
purely theological side is an effort to bridge the 
chasm between the finite and the Infinite, to make 
some way that will carry the unconditioned God 
into a conditioned universe. ‘This absolute being 
sends forth his word or reason as a separate exist- 
ence, and by means of it comes in contact with 
the outside world. 

Now this philosophical conception of the un- 
conditioned being, a being without limit, was 
qualified by the ancient notion of God as localised 
in space and time. In spite of themselves the 
theologians and the philosophers constantly talk 
of God as being in some place. He is the Father 
in Heaven. He is the God up yonder. ‘These 
learned men could not escape the tyranny of the 
common thought. And much of the confusion 
that prevails in philosophic and theological think- 
ing lies in the fact that neither theologian nor 
philosopher is able to escape from the vulgar 
way of thinking. 

In the Christian creed this philosophic concep- 
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tion which lies at the base of the dogma was 
further modified by the teachings of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. One of the reasons why the Hebrew 
God prevailed over the gods of the nations and 
over the speculations of the philosophers was 
because of the intensity of his personality. Je- 
hovah was not a mere creation of the fancy, work- 
ing upon the elements of nature. He was no off- 
spring of the sunlight and the shadow. He had 
his origin in the very depths of the personality of 
man. The Hebrew has his commanding place 
in the history of human thought because of the 
intensity of his personal feeling. He believed him- 
self to be so great that the Infinite God himself 
could be no more than his equal. God became 
his friend, his intimate associate; spake with him 
face to face, uttered his words in the heart of his 
chosen. Jehovah was the Hebrew writ large. 
The friend of Ab:aham reflected the character- 
istics of Abraham, and the great prophets intensi- 
fied this conception of the Divine Being. He was 
one, but not one in any vague sense. He was one 
in comparison with the many. At one time he is 
the friend; at another time he is the king and the 
leader; at another time he is the judge; and again, 
he is the saviour: but in all these various capaci- 
ties he is a personal being, directly in contact with 
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other persons, needing no one to come between 
him and those with whom he chooses to communi- 
cate. Itis not, indeed, every man who becomes 
the intimate friend of God, but it is the one that 
seeks after God. It is not every nation over 
whom God deigns to reign; it is that nation whom 
he has chosen, and to whom he has given his law, 
and who merits his favour by obeying that law. 
It is not in every heart that God speaks the com- 
pelling word, but it is only in the hearts of those 
who listen for that word and are ready to obey 
its command 

In this way the Hebrew thought defined God. 
God never was the absolute and the abstract. 
He was always in relation, and out of relation he 
had no existence whatever. He was known as the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. Hewas 
the one who led Israel through the waters of the 
sea, who chose David to be king, and sent the 
prophets to rebuke the people. ‘There is no philos- 
ophy nor theology found in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, if we except one or two books. The Book 
of Job and the Book of Ecclesiastes may be called 
philosophical and theological writings, but the 
vital literature of the Hebrew is not philosophic 
or theologic; it makes no attempt to systematise 
knowledge about God. It is ethical and spiritual; 
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that is, it defines God in his relation to the moral 
life of man, and it looks up to God through the 
eye of the soul and does not attempt to analyse 
that which it beholds. It is this element in the 
Hebrew that makes him to be the spiritual leader 
of the Western race. ‘Theology and philosophy 
are the occupation of the intellectual leisure of 
mankind. ‘They never have given to man any 
great impulse. Man does not live by philosophic 
and theological speculation; he lives by living. 
Emotion and conduct are the two great elements 
that make up our lives, and abstract thoughts are 
of value only as they rightly direct emotion and 
regulate conduct. Mere abstraction for abstrac- 
tion’s sake will never help forward the progress 
of mankind, and it was not until the Greek phi- 
losophy became impregnated with the practical 
ethic and the emotional feelings of the Hebrew 
people that it became a religion. 

The Christian dogmatic, however, eliminated as 
far as possible the ethical and the emotional, using 
the Greek method of finding out God rather than 
the Hebrew. It is purely intellectual and abstract 
in its nature. The God of the creed, as already 
remarked, is primarily the God of Greek specula- 
tion. The absolute and unconditioned being who 
dwells apart, who has no immediate concern in the 
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goings on of the world, who is perplexed by what 
he cannot help, and finally contrives with himself 
for some means of escaping from himself and 
coming into some kind of relation with beings 
outside himself—this is the underlying conception 
of the dogma. It was the labour both of Greek 
philosophy and of Christian theology, under the 
tutelage of Greek philosophy, to release this dog- 
matic God from the prison-house of his own per- 
fections, and to devise a means whereby he might 
accomplish somewhat in the world outside him- 
self. 

It was for this reason that philosophy con- 
ceived the notion of a being proceeding forth from 
God, to do the work of God. A subordinate deity 
was conjectured, who should be the means whereby 
God could accomplish his creative designs. The 
plan of creation being in the thought of God, then 
that thought took separate form and became itself 
a god, and did the actual work. We find this 
expressed in the prologue to the fourth Gospel, 
wherein it is said: ‘In the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God, and the word 
was God; and all things were made by him, and 
without him was not anything made which was 
made.”’ In this teaching the word is “God of 
God,”’ what we should call a secondary divinity, 
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who accomplished the purposes of the original 
divinity. 

In this effort to overcome philosophic difficulties 
Christian theology came perilously near upsetting 
its own cardinal doctrine of the unity of God. 
It was always on the verge of declaring the deity 
of the Christ, so as to contradict the absolute 
deity of the Father, and in spite of itself it has 
taught a practical tritheism. It finds that one 
God is unable to do all the work that is required 
of the divinities, and so it subdivides the divine 
substance into three entities, and ascribes to each 
of these a separate department in the divine opera- 
tion. In the catechism of the English Church 
this tritheism is taught baldly to the children. 
They are taught to believe ‘in God the Father, 
who hath made me and all the world, and in God 
the Son, who hath redeemed me and all mankind, 
and in God the Holy Ghost, who sanctifieth me 
and all the people of God.” 

Now it is true that the dogma endeavours to 
overcome this perplexity by asserting that these 
three are one, but if they are one, then they are 
not three, and the human mind is simply be- 
wildered by an attempt to reconcile absolute con- 
tradictions. It is an error to suppose that this 
God of the dogma was ever the God of the Church; 
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that is, if we use the Church tocomprehend all the 
people who belong to the Church. The God of 
the dogma did not have his origin in the mind of 
the common people. This whole dogmatic system 
was forced upon the Church by the schoolmen. 
It had its rise not in any need of the human soul, 
but in a supposed requirement of the intelligence. 
The controversies which occupied the attention 
and absorbed the strength of the Church in the 
third and fourth centuries were a conflict between 
different schools of abstract thought. 

It had nothing to do then, and it has nothing to 
do now, with the life of the Christian. It was a 
battle between men who were occupied primarily, 
not with the art of living, but with the art of think- 
ing, and who had not as yet mastered any true 
method of thought. It is not until we clearly 
understand this fact that we can comprehend at 
all the history of the creed. ‘The creed was the 
outcome of intellectual speculation. It did not 
spring out from the natural life of the Church, but 
was superimposed upon that life by an external 
authority. It was an effort indeed to accommo- 
date Christian thinking to the thought of the 
Greeco-Roman world, and therefore may be looked 
upon as a necessary evil. But that it was an evil 


must be apparent to every one who sees what 
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followed upon this definition of the Godhead. 
It was the source of continual quarrelling in ancient 
times, and it is to-day a hindrance to the progress 
of true religion. Involved as it is in hopeless con- 
tradiction, this dogmatic conception of God simply 
bewilders the soul and hinders the mind from 
working. It has become a settled principle in 
theology that in order to hold this doctrine of the 
Church, the reason must abdicate its functions. 
Man must believe, not because there is any in- 
herent reason for believing, but he must believe 
simply because an external authority tells him he 
must believe. He must stultify his intelligence in 
order to save his soul. The natural outcome of 
such a state of affairs is that which we behold to- 
day in Christendom. The thinking intelligence 
refuses to submit to such conditions, emancipates 
itself from the control of external authority, and 
goes on its way without regard to this system of 
theological dogma. 

The intelligence of the Western world has long 
since dethroned this dogmatic God; it finds no 
place for him in the ordered universe which is 
manifested to the intellect, that investigates, with- 
out fear or favour, the facts of the universe. A god 
outside, who has to break his way in, is simply 
impotent, and the universe can get along very 
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well without him. The schism between what 
is called science and what is called religion is 
not a difficulty between knowledge and religion, 
but it is really a conflict between pseudo-science 
and true science. ‘The dogmatic God was evolved 
by the intelligence of man at a given period in the > 
history of that intelligence, in conformity with the 
notion of the universe then existing. He was a 
God altogether suited to that three-compartment 
notion that was then held to be the true notion of 
the world. This God, dwelling in his own com- 
partment, by a contrivance breaks through and 
comes into the second compartment, and goes 
down into the third, and comes up again out of 
the third into the second, and goes from the second 
again into the third. God comes down from 
heaven, dwells upon the earth, goes down into 
Hades, comes up out of Hades again, and then 
ascends into heaven. The instant you dismiss 
this three-compartment universe from your thought 
that instant the dogmatic God ceases to be. 
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THE difference between the modern and the 
ancient is not so much a difference in regard to the 
facts of the universe, although that difference is 
great, as it is a difference in the method of ascer- 
taining the facts. At the time that the Christian 
dogmatic was formulated, a method of thinking 
had established itself which held dominion over 
the mind down to the scientific era. We owe this 
method of thinking, as we owe so much in our 
intellectual life, to the Greek intelligence. Aris- 
totle formulated what we call the deductive method 
of reasoning. ‘The purpose of this method is not 
to discover facts in the outward world, but simply 
to investigate the content of the mind itself. It is 
really nothing else than a definition of words. 
The syllogism, which plays so great a part in the 
thinking of the Christian Church, has for its pur- 
pose the task of finding out exactly what the 
terms mean that we are using in the expression 
of our thought. For instance, I say that I am 


mortal. I must prove that to myself by first 
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saying that I am a man, and that man is mortal. 
The syllogism requires me first to say: ‘All men 
are mortal; I am a man, and, therefore, I am 
mortal.’? It assumes, in the first place, the mor- 
tality of man, and then reasons from that down- 
ward to the mortality of each particular man. 
Of course, the major premise of the syllogism is 
based upon an induction. General observation 
has taught to us the mortality of man, and then 
we draw the conclusion of the mortality of the 
individual from the general truth. This is a very 
valuable method, and one without which we could 
make no progress in thought; but it contains 
within itself a very great danger. We may assume 
a general truth without having warrant for that 
assumption, and we may use the syllogism simply 
as a play upon words, and that was the evil into 
which this method of reasoning fell from the 
very first. 

The Greeks were always upon the verge of dis- 
covering the great truths which have become the 
possession of the modern mind. As stated else- 
where, Pythagoras postulated the motion of the 
earth. Aristotle, who formulated the laws of de- 
ductive thinking, was himself again and again in 
close contact with many of the truths which are 
now in the possession of the world. But the 
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Greeks failed to go on in their discoveries until 
they attained to the reality, because of their prone- 
ness to definition. It was given to the Greek to 
elaborate a great language, the most perfect in- 
strument of thought that has ever been created 
by the intelligence of man; but he exhausted his 
mental effort very largely in the creation of lan- 
guage, and had little time or strength to give to 
the discovery of truth. And when once he had 
formulated the laws of deductive reasoning, he 
fell into the habit of making very large generalisa- 
tions upon slender grounds, and from these gener- 
alisations to adduce certain consequences. With- 
out any knowledge at all, he would lay down his 
definition, and would then proceed to argue from 
his definition. 

It was this vice that permeated, and still per- 
meates, all theological thinking. Theological 
thinking is purely deductive in its process. It is 
of course based upon some observation, but its 
knowledge is outrun, entirely, by its definition. 
Theology assumes that God is so and so, and then 
it proceeds to reason from that assumption. If 
the facts of the universe do not accord with its 
generalisation, then so much the worse for the 
facts. Ancient thinking assumed that the earth 


was the centre of the universe, and it reasoned 
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from that assumption, and as long as it so reasoned 
astronomy could never become an exact science. 
Likewise theology assumes that God is absolute 
and unconditioned, and reasoning from that as- 
sumption it says that God is so and so; but the 
validity of that assumption is in question, and all 
of the reasoning that hangs upon it hangs upon a 
loose nail and is liable to fall. 

Modern thinking is based upon the inductive 
method. It looks first at the fact, and then it 
generalises after a long and patient investigation 
of all that relates to a given fact, and it does not 
generalise until it has sufficient knowledge upon 
which to base a generalisation; and if at any time 
it finds anything in relation to a given fact that is 
not in accord with the generalisation, then it is not 
the fact that gives way, but the generalisation is 
modified. Science is changing its creed from hour 
to hour, to make it conform to things as they are. 
Theology has a fixed creed, which creed is simply 
generalised knowledge. And the effort of theol- 
ogy all the time is to make the facts of the universe 
conform to the creed, rather than the creed to the 
facts. Now it is quite impossible that the theolo- 
gies should know the Divine Being in his inner 
nature so thoroughly as to be able to define him 


with the exactness of theological science. To 
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read the disputations of the doctors you might 
suppose that the Deity had submitted himself to 
a theological clinic and was on the dissecting-table 
for the edification of the theological intelligence. 
He is defined with an exactness that could be 
warranted only by exact knowledge. But we 
know perfectly well that the Divine Being has not 
so submitted himself to the investigation of the 
human reason. We know that our knowledge of 
him must necessarily be vague and indefinite, and 
therefore we are assured that these definitions 
which we are asked to receive upon the authority 
of the doctors are not based upon observation, 
but are the outcome of the speculative reason, 
and are very largely merely a definition of words. 
The Greek mind had a passion for definition. 
The Socratic or dialectic method is simply to find 
out what is in a given word. When you say 
“beautiful,” what do you mean by “‘beautiful’’ ? 
Instead of going out and looking at the beautiful, 
one spends one’s time defining the word ‘‘beauty.”’ 

It was this habit of mind which gave undue 
value to verbal expression. ‘The dialectician, that 
is, the dealer in words, comes to think of them 
as having absolute value, as having the same 
meaning for all minds in all time. ‘The Christian 


creeds have in them certain words which are sup- 
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posed to possess this absolute value. The whole 
dispute between the various parties that were in 
conflict during the elaboration of the creed turned 
upon the meaning of certain words. It was the 
notion of the time that there was a substance 
underlying all phenomena, and that each appear- 
ance had its own substance. ‘There was a man 
substance, and a dog substance, and a plant sub- 
stance, and so on, underlying all that appeared, 
and it was the supposition that these substances 
were so fixed that no one could pass into another. 
And the thought of the time ascribed a substance 
to God, and we had a God substance and a man 
substance. ‘The word that was on the lips of all 
the disputants was this word, ‘‘ousza,”’ meaning 
substance or nature. It was held that the sub- 
stance of God, being absolute and uncommuni- 
cable, was a thing of itself, but that by an act of 
his own will God had begotten of that substance a 
son in his own image, and then that son had 
become, by taking to himself man’s nature or 
substance, a person in whom God and man 
found union. 

Now the whole validity of all this reasoning 
simply hinges upon the definition of the word 
‘“‘substance’’: what is substance or nature? Is 


there any God substance, man substance, plant 
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substance, and all that kind of thing? If there is 
not, then all this is pure word-warfare and has 
nothing to do with reality. And the truth of the 
matter is that this whole method of reasoning has 
perished. We no longer look upon words as 
having any absolute meaning. Words are simply 
the tools of thought and can be changed for the 
better at any moment of time. Definition is of 
course necessary to clearness of thought, but that 
is a different thing from saying that words have 
absolute value. It is necessary, if we would think 
clearly, that we should know the meaning of the 
words that we use, that we should give to them as 
accurate a definition as we can, and therefore we 
admit our obligation to the Greek dialectic. But 
the supposition that a meaning once given must al- 
ways remain, or that anotiononceentertained bythe 
mind and defined in words becomes absolute truth, 
is contradicted by the whole history of human 
thought. ‘Take this very matter of substance, 
which plays so large a part in our theological 
thinking, so that we are compelled, if we would 
be saved, to say of Jesus that he is of one sub- 
stance with the Father. This is a conception that 
is entirely foreign to the modern mind. ‘The mod- 
ern, having investigated, does not find any un- 


changeable substance underlying the phenomena 
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of the universe. There is a certain fixity of what 
we might call nature inhering in the various 
phenomena. Man is man, and not a dog, because 
he has inherited a man’s nature; but that there is 
a man substance entirely different from a dog 
substance is not in accord with our way of think- 
ing, and that there is a dog substance and a man 
substance which cannot be related in any real 
way to each other is a proposition that we cannot 
entertain because it is without foundation either in 
observation or in correct reasoning. 

The Christian creed as it is held in the Churches 
is composed very largely of the definition of Greek 
words. Underlying it all is the effort of the human 
mind to bring humanity in relation to the great 
over-soul of God. The trouble with it all is that 
it attempts accurate definition where accurate 
definition is impossible. It is for this reason that 
the Biblical literature is so superior in its spiritual 
value to the later work of the Christian doctors 
and apologists. The Scriptures do not define: 
they simply assert. They are not careful to be 
accurate. ‘They make one statement and then 
the contrary and the spirit of inspiration does not 
trouble itself to reconcile these statements with 
each other. Each statement is simply the point 
of view seen at the time, and the later effort to 
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reduce this unsystematic method of presenting 
religious truth to a system is one cause of the 
present alienation of the thinking mind from the 
organised Christian Church. 

We must be careful about claiming for imperfect 
knowledge the value of exact knowledge. We can 
have exact knowledge only of that which comes 
within the grasp of the human reason. What lies 
beyond that grasp must be left in an indefinite 
condition, because only so can it have any reality 
to our thought. In other words, we must have 
sufficient faith to be able to believe where we can- 
not know. Our belief is based, of course, upon 
what we know, but our belief outruns our know- 
ledge. ‘That is recognised in the very title of the 
formal belief of the Christian Church. The Chris- 
tian Church does not say it knows the articles of 
its belief, it only says that it believes them; and 
the great error into which the doctors of the Church 
have fallen is to define belief with all the exactness 
of knowledge. Belief, on its intellectual side, is 
simply imperfect knowledge. We say we believe 
because we do not know, and we leave a wide 
margin in our belief for purposes of correction. 
Further knowledge will correct our belief. Colum- 
bus believed that the earth was a sphere, and, so 
believing, he had a further belief that, if he sailed 
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westward, he would reach the East and would 
have a direct passage to the then known countries 
of the East, India and China. Columbus did not 
know, absolutely, that there was such a way, but 
he was firmly convinced of it because of his con- 
viction that the earth was a sphere, and that you 
could journey round it. He tested his faith by 
sailing westward, and he proved his belief to be 
true, but not true as he had held it in his own mind. 
He found that he could not make his way directly 
to the Indies and to China, not because his faith 
was too great, but simply because it was not great 
enough. There lay between Spain and China a 
great continent, which was not contained in the 
content of the belief of Columbus. He had to 
correct his faith by his newer knowledge. And 
this relation of faith to knowledge is one which 
should be constantly borne in mind. 

The Christian creed to-day is discredited, not 
because the faith of man has failed, but because 
the faith of man has outgrown it. Later observa- 
tion has corrected the errors of earlier observation. 
We do not cease to believe in God because we 
have ceased to define God in the terms of the dog- 
matic. We believe in God all the more because 
our thought has outgrown the dogmatic. He 
whom we adore is a greater God by a whole con- 
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tinent than that God which was worshipped at 
the time that the dogmatic was formulated. And 
our whole method of approach to God, intellectu- 
ally, is changed. We do not reason from an ab- 
stract conception of God downward to his attri- 
butes, but we first find out what we can know about 
God through his manifestations. All we can 
know we must learn from what we see in the world 
round about us, and what we can discover in our 
own inward nature. Taking all the facts, and 
reasoning from them as best we can, we come to 
our notion of the Divine Being. Our method is 
the method of inductive reasoning, rather than 
deductive, and we are very patient. We do not 
make hasty generalisations. We are content with 
what knowledge we have, and are ready to act 
upon that knowledge and then to believe the best 
of God. This method is at work, and it is bringing 
to naught much of what has heretofore been con- 
sidered as necessary truth. We no longer con- 
sider it a crime to think, but we consider it a crime 
not to think. We hold that knowledge is always 
imperfect, and must always be subject to investiga- 
tion, and that beliefs, being nothing else than im- 
perfect knowledge, must be constantly passing 
away. 

The effort on the part of the Church to give 
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absolute value to imperfect knowledge has been 
the cause of untold misery to the world. It is this 
misconception that has caused the failure of Chris- 
tianity in the eyes of the heathen. To establish 
an imperfect knowledge as a system to be believed 
perforce by all men gave rise to religious perse- 
cutions, and has caused the miserable death of 
millions of human beings. The stake and the 
gibbet have been the doom of the men who have 
dared to question the prevailing belief. The 
Spanish nation is an example of the fate of any 
people who endeavour to give permanence to a 
given creed. ‘The modern world owes its present 
condition to its emancipation from the tyranny of 
creed, and to its determination to test every belief 
by a method that would enable the mind to ascer- 
tain whether the belief were based upon fact. 
And religious thought must submit itself to this 
same method. The result will be the purification 
of thought and more accurate notions of what we 
can know and cannot know. It will be both the 
increase of our knowledge and the enlargement of 
our faith. The reader should dwell for a long 
time upon this thought of the relation of belief to 
knowledge. Belief, let us say again in italics, zs 
wmperject knowledge. ‘The content of belief at any 
given moment is always, and must always be, sub- 
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ject tocorrection. If evidence arises which settles 
the doubt, then belief is transmuted into know- 
ledge. If evidence overthrows the belief entirely, 
then that particular belief simply ceases to be. 
When once this intellectual principle becomes the 
foundation of all thinking, we shall have an end 
forever of any attempt to give absolute value to 
belief, and faith can have her perfect way. For 
faith, asa moral quality, is different from belief, 
as an intellectual fact. Faith is simply an attitude 
of the soul. It may be described as the optimistic 
mood, the readiness to believe the best. We be- 
lieve that God is good in spite of the fact that there 
are many things in the world that are not in 
harmony with what we conceive to be goodness. 
Taking things by, and large, we are not compelled 
to hold that this life is in itself evil. There are so 
many evidences of order, there is so much good- 
ness at hand, so much beauty in the world, that 
we give the Divinity the benefit of the doubt, and 
we say of him that he is good, and trust ourselves 
unreservedly to his goodness; and when we so 
trust, we find that his goodness allies itself to our 
goodness, and then, looking out upon his creation 
and our own life, we are able to say of it that it is 
very good. This faith of ours is based indeed 
upon imperfect knowledge, but upon knowledge 
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sufficient to warrant our belief. But when it 
comes to certain assertions concerning God, which 
we are told we must believe upon external author- 
ity, then we demand a reason for the faith that we 
are asked to receive, and if the reason is not given, 
we simply refuse to believe. There is no con- 
fusion in the human mind that has wrought so 
much dismay to human life as this confusion be- 
tween faith and knowledge. ‘The assertion that 
there can be an absolute intellectual belief is the 
great crime against the reason. 
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THE God of the dogma was, as we see, an 
attempt at reconciliation. The apologist sought 
to harmonise the transcendent God of the Plato- 
nists with the immanent God of the Stoical system 
of philosophy, and as they could not do this with- 
out breaking up the Godhead, they postulated 
one great absolute God, self-existent, dwelling in 
the light that no man could approach unto, and 
then a second subordinate God proceeding from 
the Absolute and becoming resident in the world. 
This notion of the Divine Being was likewise 
coloured by the localising tendency of the ancient 
mythology; he was given a dwelling-place in the 
heavens: and it was also modified by the Jewish 
conception of Jehovah; he was made a sort of . 
king over all the earth. There would have been 
no harm in this attempt at reconciliation, if it had 
been left in a fluid state. Paul seems to hold both 
the Platonic and Stoic notion. He speaks of God 
as dwelling in the light which no man can approach 
unto, and also as being the Allin All. But Paul 
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does not attempt to reconcile these contradictions. 
He simply holds them both and does not seem to 
be disturbed by the fact that he cannot harmonise 
them. The name Paul stands here for the Pau- 
line literature. The question of authenticity is 
not considered in this treatise. 

The disaster came with the crystallisation of the 
dogmatic. The second and third centuries of the 
Christian era saw the end of the ancient systems 
of thought. In the latter part of the second cen- 
tury Ptolemy systematised the astronomy of his day, 
and from that time on to the sixteenth century 
there was no advance made in astronomical science. 
In that region the authority of Ptolemy was final. 
The syllogistic mode of reasoning, originated and 
organised by Aristotle, then took complete posses- 
sion of the human mind, and there was no original 
thought evolved from the human mind until the 
beginning of the modern era. The Christian 
apologists laid hold of the knowledge of their day, 
reduced it to a creedal form, and, as Harnack tells 
us, placed this creed concerning the universe be- 
hind the ethic of Jesus and the spiritual aspira- 
tions of the Christian teaching, and made it appear 
as if the ethic of Jesus and the spiritual aspirations 
of the Christian religion depended upon this in- 


tellectual conception of the universe which was 
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formulated in the creed. And from that time on 
the creed became the instrument wherewith the 
Church disciplined its members. 

Prior to the formulation of the creed in the 
fourth century and the two centuries following, 
the ‘Christian Church was based upon the ethic 
of Jesus and lived in the aspiration after holiness, 
which was the life-blood of the apostolic body. 
Its foundation was laid in the great sayings of 
Jesus, ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ It endeavoured to make 
practical the teachings of Jesus as contained in the 
parables and in the sayings of the Lord. But as 
the Church increased in numbers and continued 
from age to age, it found this moral discipline to 
be a matter of very great difficulty. Its member- 
ship contained vast numbers who were Christians 
by inheritance. They had not the zeal or ex- 
perience of converts; they took the Church as they 
found it; they lived, in a measure, the life of the 
Church, but the old nature within them was very 
strong, and they lowered the moral tone of the 
community. The Church attempted to stay this 
decline in the spiritual life by an elaborate system 
of moral discipline. Sin had its outward penalty. 
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So many years of exclusion from the communion 
of the Church for committing adultery, so many 
years for robbery, and so on through all the sins. 
Departing from the spirit of the Lord, which was 
a spirit of unlimited forgiveness, the Church under- 
took to punish sin as the State punished crime. 
It was expected that every Christian would con- 
fess his sins in the presence of the congregation, 
and that the penalty would be laid upon him by a 
vote of the brethren; but this method was found 
inconvenient, and even scandalous, because it 
made known to all the people the delinquencies of 
the various members. To avoid this the Church 
adopted a mode of more private confession to one 
of the ministers of the Church, and he laid the 
penalty upon the sinner. 

But it was found impossible to enforce this strict 
moral code upon the mixed multitude that in the 
third and fourth centuries was called by the name 
of Christian, and the Church changed the base of 
its existence from the moral and the spiritual to 
the intellectual ‘and the political. It made belief 
in the dogma of the Church the test of Christian 
membership, and that remains the basis of the 
Church’s life to-day. A man to become a Chris- 
tian to-day must profess to believe in all the arti- 
cles of the Christian faith as contained in the creed. 
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He is not required to be a better man than the man 
who does not profess to be a Christian, although 
it is expected that he will manifest in his life the 
spirit of the Lord Jesus. But this is not a neces- 
sity; it is the luxury of Christianity. The de- 
mand is that a man shall believe, and by “‘ believe”’ 
is meant that he shall accept as probably true cer- 
tain statements concerning the nature of God, con- 
cerning the relation of God to the world, certain 
assertions regarding the pre-natal history of Jesus, 
and the like, and that he shall also believe in the 
authority of the Church. Having made this pro- 
fession, he then becomes a member in good stand- 
ing, and he does not lose his standing in the Church 
until he questions some given article of the for- 
mulated dogma of the church. 

This dogmatic took complete possession of the 
mind of the Western world at the end of the primi- 
tive period. We are not to despise it, or even 
unduly to condemn it. It wasa necessity of the 
times. What the Church had to do was to take 
in hand the slave populations of the various 
provinces of the Roman Empire and give them 
some philosophy of life; open some outlook to 
them that would make existence tolerable. It had 
to answer certain questions which the mind of the 
age was asking, and it had to answer these ques- 
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tions in the light of the knowledge at hand. The 
mind of the Church was intensely occupied with 
the person and mission of Jesus; it had to relate 
this person and this mission to the world, and the 
only way it could accomplish this object was to 
formulate in some way the knowledge then exist- 
ing of the world, and to make use of the general 
notions prevailing concerning the Divine Being. 
This work was done by the leading minds which 
came into the Christian body, many of them from 
the outside philosophic and mythological world. 
These minds brought their way of thinking with 
them, and the Christian dogmatic is the outcome 
of their attempt to reconcile their old way of 
thinking with their new. The Christian dog- 
matic was the bridge by which the human mind 
passed from the primitive conception of the uni- 
verse to the modern conception. In spite of 
themselves, by the very necessities of their posi- 
tion, the Christian apologists were obliged to as- 
sert the unity of God. The first article of their 
dogmatic is one that will stand the test of all time. 
Their first assertion is: ‘‘I believe in one God.” 
The Christian dogmatic unifies the universe in 
God. It is not altogether consistent with itself, 
and its error was to break this unity; but never- 
theless by this assertion it was made possible for 
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men to act together and be under a common in- 
fluence. There was one God, the Father of all, 
who was above all, and over all, and in all. 

So the dogmatic was a great step in advance. 
It was a day’s march toward that conception of 
unity which even now is only on the way to take 
full possession of the thought of mankind. These 
apologists did for their age, therefore, very neces- 
sary work. They took their three-compartment 
universe, their heaven and their earth and their 
Hades, and put God into it. Their error was to 
believe that it was necessary that there should be 
contrivances to bring this to pass. But that error 
was venal, and we are to respect them for what 
_they accomplished. The Christian dogmatic in- 
deed failed to save the Christian world from great 
disaster. The attempt made by the dogmatists 
to define God down to the nicest point gave the 
Eastern Church over to a ceaseless controversy. 
One heresy follows another; one set of heretics 
after another is expelled from the great Church; ° 
the terms of membership become narrower and 
narrower, until at last there is nothing left of the 
Church but a lifeless form and an impossible 
definition. Eastern Christianity so wasted itself 
in this futile effort to gauge the Divine Being by 


the measuring-rod of man’s intelligence, that it 
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had no strength with which to oppose the on- 
slaught which came upon it from a new and more 
simple religion. It could not withstand the attack 
of the purer monotheism of the Arabian prophet; 
it fell before the hosts of Islam that came out of 
the desert crying: ‘‘God is one, and Mahomet is 
his prophet.” 

The crystallised dogma was taken over by the 
Western Church and used by the ecclesiastical 
power as a means of discipline, and in this way 
the rude tribes of the North were brought under 
the tutelage of the clergy. The mere learning of 
the creed, word by word, was for them an intel- 
lectual exercise that could not help being beneficial. 

For a thousand years the Western Church was 
busy in attempting to reduce to something like 
order the chaos which had followed upon the fall 
of the Roman Empire in the provinces compre- 
hended in what we now call Europe. Without 
some sort of definite creed which would enable the 
missionary to answer questions, the missionary 
could have made little or no headway. ‘The mis- 
sionary himself believed his creed, and he could 
in good conscience explain the universe to the un- 
tutored barbarian by means of his creed. ‘The 
whole thought of the age was occupied in an 


effort to make clear to man what was to happen 
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to him after he was dead. The age did not 
live at all in our world. Our earth, as we know 
it, was hidden from them; our sky was not their 
sky; they were taken up with a region which to us 
has become non-existent. Their earth, heaven, 
and hell were related to each other, as already in- 
dicated, each separate from the other, and having 
no natural mode of communication, but having a 
way made from heaven to earth, from earth to 
Hades, and back again, by the miraculous in- 
tervention of a being outside of the ordinary 
world of nature, and coming into it only for this 
special purpose. 

Here again the dogmatic as crystallised has been 
of advantage, as well as of detriment, to the world. 
The method of escape from hell and of admission 
into heaven was primarily that of dogmatic belief 
and Church membership, but no one could believe 
the dogma or become a member of the Church, 
without at the same time learning something of the 
ethic of Jesus and coming into contact with the 
spirit of his life. And in reality it was not the 
dogmatic that saved the Western world from wel- 
tering forever in its chaoticcondition, but it was the 
ethic of Jesus and the spiritual aspiration of Jesus 
as manifested in those children of the Church who 


became the saints of God. We owe our modern 
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civilisation, not to the bishops and the doctors: 
we owe it to the humble and holy men of God 
who, accepting the dogmatic without question, 
so far as their intelligence was concerned, passed 
by and through it into the heart of Jesus, and 
from thence drew that inspiration which made 
them to be the saviours of mankind. 

While then we are come to the passing of the 
dogmatic, we must look upon that event as we 
would look upon the passing away of some great 
man who, however imperfect both in intelligence 
and morality, had yet accomplished great things 
for the world. We may gaze upon the passing 
away of the dogmatic as we might have stood 
and gazed upon the dying of Daniel Webster. 
It is a great soul that is in ruin. 

After it had accomplished its legitimate purpose, 
the dogmatic was made use of for evil ends. It 
became the instrument whereby a priesthood 
usurped authority over the intelligence and the 
conscience of the people. Basing their assump- 
tions upon belief in a God who was outside the 
universe, they laid claim to the right to rule men 
in his name. The Deity was absent from the 
ordinary life of the world. He could only be 
called into that life by the intercessions of the 


priesthood. The doctrine of emanations and 
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mediations created that vast hierarchical organi- 
sation which dominated the Christian religion 
down to the fifteenth century. As long as that 
hierarchy held sway, based as it was upon the 
dogmatic system, so long it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the human mind should be held in check. 
To question the dogmatic was to shake the founda- 
tions of the hierarchical institution. So it came to 
pass that there was no crime so heinous in the 
thought of the rulers of the Christian Church as 
that of thinking contrary to the received belief of 
the Church. It was the main -business of the or- 
ganisation to defend itself against unauthorised 
thought. Every man must submit his thinking 
to the censorship of the priestly caste, and must 
receive from them permission to publish his 
thought; failing so to do he was liable to pains 
and penalties such as the loss of his property, his 
liberty, and his life. For over one thousand years 
this dogmatic despotism prevented any progress 
in knowledge. Men were compelled to walk 
round and round the same circle, and to keep 
themselves within the confines of established be- 
lief. Now this could endure no longer than the 
time necessary for those tribes who had come 
under the instruction of the Church to acquire 


mental capacity sufficient to investigate the claims 
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of the Church. The dogmatic was a schoolmaster, 
to bring them to the truth, and when they began 
to think for themselves, the day of the school- 
master was over. 
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From the fourth to the fourteenth century the 
ecclesiastical organisation in the Western world 
was the master of the intellectual life of that world. 
All the processes of education were under its con- 
trol. The schools were schools of and for the 
clergy. ‘There were no other thinkers or teachers 
than those men who belonged to the clerical order. 
Theart of reading and of writing was confined almost 
entirely to those who ministered about holy things. 
Under such conditions the clergy were necessarily 
the intellectual leaders of the world. And the 
clergy were controlled by the ecclesiastical organi- 
sation. They were to teach that which it was 
given them to teach. Anything like what we now 
call original intellectual work was forbidden, and 
to enter upon it was to enter upon the way of 
danger. There was great intellectual activity 
during those ages, but it was activity that spent 
itself in intellectual exercise rather than in intel- 
lectual work. The syllogism was made use of by 


the mind as the dumb-bells might be made use of 
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by the body. It strengthened the intellectual 
faculties, but it did not inform them with knowl- 
edge. And thequestions which were discussed in 
the schools had nothing to do with the world as it 
was then, or as it is now. Scholasticism has be- 
come a term of reproach because it was a mere 
exercise, and nota work. Until men had delivered 
themselves from that method they could go no- 
whither. Nor was there any hope of escape as 
long as the ecclesiastical organisation held control 
of the political life of the nations of the West. 
As long as people believed in the Pope, so long 
the Pope, whose power was founded in the dog- 
matic, could prevent the people from questioning 
the dogmatic basis. It-was the fall of the papacy 
that opened the way for freedom of thought. 
This event occurred in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. The papacy as a political 
institution reached the height of its glory in the 
twelfth century of our era, and began its decline 
in the middle of the thirteenth. The reason of its 
decline was not an intellectual awakening, but a 
state of moral corruption. ‘The papacy, being at 
the time the most splendid prize of human ambi- 
tion, was sought after by the leading intelligences 
of the world. And the great popes of the twelfth 
and the beginning of the thirteenth century rank 
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with the statesmen of all ages. But having ac- 
quired their position, they handed it down to men 
of lesser intelligence and more ignoble souls. 
Being the prize that it was, it was sought after in 
ways that led at last to the degeneration of those 
who aspired to and obtained the office. 

In no era has there been a state of political cor- 
ruption more deplorable than that which existed 
in the ecclesiastical organisation from the middle 
of the thirteenth century down to the Protestant 
Reformation. During this period there were one 
or two partial recoveries, but in spite of these the 
institution declined from its dominant estate, until 
at last it was rejected by the consensus of opinion 
on the part of the leading races of the Catholic 
world. ‘The breakdown of the papal system came 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, when 
Boniface VIII., attempting to exercise the powers 
which aforetime had belonged to his office, came 
into conflict with new forces, of which he was 
ignorant, and by them was overthrown. In the 
contest between Philip the Fair of France and 
Boniface VIII. of Rome, the modern world came 
into being. The storm and stress of that time 
were the birth-pangs of the new era. WNational- 
ism, commercialism, and secular learning, all came 
at that time into active operation. In the West of 
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Europe they took possession, and in so doing they 
brought to an end imperialism, monasticism, and 
dogmatism. ‘The violent death of Boniface was 
the end of the medieval papacy. 

For the next century and more the papacy was 
of little account. ‘The captivity of the popes at 
Avignon, the great schism, and the reforming 
councils broke the spell that the papacy had cast 
upon the minds of men, and made the way open 
for the escape of man from the dogmatic dungeon. 
In the fourteenth century we have the downfall 
of the whole medizval system, in the fifteenth the 
beginnings of the rapid developments of the mod- 
ern system. ‘The fifteenth century is an era of 
great activity. Everywhere are the evidences of 
coming change. The Fall of Constantinople 
brought the Greek scholars of the East as exiles 
to the West, and with them came the Greek learn- 
ing, the study of the Greek and Latin classics, 
and the passing away of the medieval legends as 
contained in the lives of the saints. The human 
mind was no longer content to take for granted 
the world as it was represented to the intellect 
by the dogmatic teaching of the ecclesiastical body; 
it insisted upon original investigation. 

In 1535 occurred one of those events which 


mark the beginning of epochs. In that year 
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Nikolaus Copernicus, an aged priest in an obscure 
village in Poland, held in his dying hands a book 
that was revolutionary in its thought. He had 
given his life to the study of astronomy. The 
Ptolemaic system was the basis of his investiga- 
tion. But he could find in that system nothing to | 
satisfy his mind. The movements of the heavenly 
bodies could not be accounted for upon the assump- 
tion that the earth was the centre of the universe, 
and after he had spent his life in a vain endeavour 
to reconcile the heavens as he saw them with the 
theory which he was commanded by the dogmatic 
to receive, he finally rebelled against the dogmatic, 
cast it aside, and gave up his mind freely to the 
investigation of the facts as they presented them- 
selves to his intelligence. By a daring act of in- 
tellectual imagination he placed himself in the sun 
as a point of observation, and from thence he 
studied the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
and especially the movements of those stars which, 
because of their wandering habit, are called 
planets, and he found the instant he made the 
sun the point of view that he began to see reason 
and order in the movements of the stars. He 
formulated his observations into a system of 
thought and gave them to the world. He escaped 
the consequence of his daring by dying a natural 
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death before his book became the common posses- 
sion of mankind. 

While he was observing, others were doing like- 
wise, and his seed fell upon good ground and bare 
fruit a hundred fold. Within a generation his 
system in its essential principles became the estab- 
lished system of astronomic science. The earth 
was reduced from its position of primary impor- 
tance among the heavenly bodies and became only 
one of the planets of the solar world. ‘This revo- 
lution in thought is the most far-reachingin itscon- 
sequences that has ever taken place in the history ~ 
of man. It destroyed at once that whole notion 
‘of the universe which until that time had held 
complete possession of the thoughts of men. With 
the establishment of the Copernican system the 
three-compartment universe of primitive and 
medizval thought was rolled together as a scroll 
and vanished away. 

Other thinkers, following in the wake of Coper- 
nicus, perfected his system. ‘The observations of 
Tycho Brahe and of Kepler modified the con- 
ceptions of Copernicus and placed the sun in the 
focus, instead of in the centre of the solar system. 
The generalisation of Newton placed the whole 
matter upon a reasonable basis and formulated 
the law by which the heavenly bodies moved, and 
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at the same time postulated and proved a property 
in matter which gave to matter a new character. 
When Newton enunciated his law of gravitation 
and asserted that every particle of matter attracted 
every other particle of matter directly as to the 
mass and inversely as to the square of the distance, 
and by his law accounted for the movements of 
the heavenly bodies, as well as for the phenomena 
of falling earthly bodies, he made the old dogmatic 
system so antiquated that it from that time forth 
could have no vital influence upon living thought. 
He struck a blow not only at the dogmatic on its 
intellectual side, but he destroyed its moral force. 
It was not simply its theology, it was also its policy, 
that fell into ruin. The principle of gravitation 
democratised the universe; it gave sanctity to 
every particle of matter. 

From this time forth it was quite impossible 
that thinking men should any longer believe the 
old dogmatic. The expressions ‘‘heaven’” and 
“earth” no longer had the same significance. 
There was no longer any “‘up”’ or “down” in the 
universe. All this was not absolute; it was sim- | 
ply relative. ‘The earth is up from a given point 
in the universe and down in another. It was 
impossible to conceive of heaven any longer as a 
point in space. The speculations of Giordano 
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Bruno had declared in favour of an infinite stellar 
universe. According to his teaching, the stars 
were suns, the centres of millions of systems like 
our own. Poor Bruno, wild speculatist as he was, 
paid the penalty of his life for his daring conjecture 
and was burned in the Piazza di Spagna in Rome; 
but to-day his conjecture is a commonplace of 
thought. And the thinker demands of the theolo- 
gian such an expansion of the universe as shall 
enable it to contain all the suns and the moons 
and the stars which have made themselves known 
to the improved eyesight of the modern observer. 
It was natural for the ancient dogmatic to fight 
for its life, and to seek the death of Bruno, of 
Galileo, and of like-minded men. But it waged a 
losing battle from the very first. With the publi- 
cation of the Copernican system the day of the 
dogmatic was ended, because the three-compart- 
ment universe in which the dogmatic was con- 
ceived, and to which it was adapted, had vanished 
away. It was no longer possible to believe in the 
ascension of Jesus after the old manner, because 
it is impossible to have in mind any place to which 
Jesus could ascend. If he did ascend in bodily 
form from the earth, whither did he gor Where 
is the confine of the universe beyond which is the 
throne of God? Such materialistic notions as held 
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possession of the minds of men during the primitive 
and medizeval age became unbelievable in the 
universe as it is unfolded to man’s later concep- 
tion. No materialistic God, occupying locality, 
was any longer adequate to the government of 
such a creation, if it be a creation, as made itself 
known to the enlightened intelligence of the world. 

Jean Paul Richter gives us the vision of the 
ascending Christ, passing from star sphere to star 
sphere, and hearing on every hand the despairing 
cry from the coral banks of beating hearts saying 
unto him: ‘‘There is no God, and there is no 
Father.’’ ‘This despairing cry of Jean Paul Rich- 
ter is the death-cry of the old intellectual dogmatic. 
There is no God, and there is no Father, if we 
conceive of God in the terms of the dogmatic of 
the Church. ‘The universe as it is knows him not 
and the risen Christ, seeking for him in the visible 
and outward, fails to find him. It is not until 
that whole notion is cast out and Christ, instead 
of looking for God upon the throne of the universe, 
seeks for him in the heart of it, can hope to find 
him. | 
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THE DOGMATIC MAN 


A FRIEND of the writer, a professor of music, 
was giving instruction to her class on the evolution 
of instrumentation. She told them that this proc- 
ess, like all evolutionary processes, was from the 
simple to the complex. ‘That the savage derived 
his first notion of resonance from beating upon the 
bark of a hollow tree; that his notion of string 
music came from twanging upon a given string 
stretched taut; that blowing through the reeds 
by the river he came to the notion of the wind 
instrument; that from these simple beginnings, 
through a long period of development, we have 
come at last to the intricate arrangement of the 
organ and the ordered music of the orchestra. 
The next time that the class came together, one 
of the pupils said to her professor: “I was greatly 
interested in your lecture of last week, and I spoke 
to the priest of our parish about it. I am sorry 
to say that he tells me that you are all wrong in 
your history. All possible instruments of music, 


he says, were in the possession of man at the time 
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of his creation in the Garden of Eden, and when 
man was thrust out of the Garden he lost his 
knowledge of music and his capacity for instru- 
mentation, and since then he has been engaged in 
an effort to recover what he then lost.” The 
teacher smiled, and the reader will smile, at the 
simplicity of the parish priest and at the credulity 
of his disciple. 

But, after all, is it an occasion for smiling? 
Did not this parish priest express what has been 
the thought of the wisest men for a great many 
generations? We think it absurd to suppose that 
men at the beginning had a full knowledge of 
musical instrumentation; that they possessed in 
the earliest period of their history all the wonder- 
ful instruments which are now in their ownership. 
We know, as a matter of fact, that this is not so; 
that the process indicated by the professor is the 
true process. But what we have ceased to believe 
in regard to musical instruments we still continue, 
in large numbers, to believe concerning that still 
more wonderful instrument, the human intelligence 
and the human soul. We have been taught for 
ages that man came forth from the hand of his 
Creator a perfect being; that he was gifted with 
all the faculties in their highest perfection at that 
time, which he possesses to-day. And not only 
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this, but he had then certain attributes which are 
lacking in him at this time. As long as he was in 
the Garden of Eden he had the gift of original 
righteousness. He could communicate directly 
with his God, talk with his God face to face, and 
walk with him in the cool of the day. By an act 
of disobedience to an arbitrary command he lost 
his place in the universe; he was deprived of his 
gift of original righteousness, and all his faculties 
were depraved. He descended from the height of 
his creation and became like unto a brute beast. 
So corrupt did he become that God repented that 
he had made him and sought to destroy him. 
But not altogether liking to efface his work, the 
Divine Being permitted one family to survive the 
general catastrophe. This family continued the 
generation of evil, and man still was without the 
power to do anything good of and by himself. 
His whole history has been simply an effort, not 
on his part, but on the part of God, to recover him 
from his evil estate. 

There is, and there can be, no such thing as 
goodness in the world, except it comes through 
the operation of what the dogmatic calls super- 
natural grace. The natural man, that is, the man 
born of woman, is by his very birth condemned 
to perpetual depravity. He must, if he would 
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have any faculty to know what is right or what is 
wrong, what is wise or what is unwise, be born 
again by a magical process which is called ‘‘sacra- 
mental’’ in the dogmatic. ‘This dogmatic man is 
the creation of the theologian, taking literally the 
tropes and the images of Hebrew poetry. The 
nature of man, according to this teaching, is in 
ruin, and a process of salvation is necessary in 
order to restore it. ‘The dogmatic has limited the 
operations of what is called divine grace to a very 
small section of the human race and to a very 
brief period of human history. ‘The rescuing work 
of God was for a long period confined to one single 
little tribe inhabiting the district of Northern Syria, 
and, expanding in latter times, it took in the peo- 
ples of the continent of Europe and their de- 
scendants. ‘The outlying world, according to the 
dogmatic of the Church, was without the aid of 
this supernatural grace, and therefore of necessity 
without the power to develop any high or noble 
quality in human nature. This dogmatic man is 
presented to us constantly in our various Churches; 
he underlies all the teachings of the creeds. It is 
because of his fall from his original perfection that 
God found it necessary to institute all the com- 
plicated method of the dogmatic scheme of salva- 
tion. The cardinal doctrine of the dogmatic is 
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the Fall of Man, that fall being a fact in his history, 
occurring at a certain time and in a certain place. 
The time of its happening was the year 4004.* 
The place was some region of the earth between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. The dogmatic is 
almost ready to declare the day of man’s fall, and 
to give the topography of the Garden of Eden. 
It will be a sad day for the dogmatic if man should 
ever conclude, as he seems likely to conclude, that 
this whole story is a libel upon his nature and a 
mistake concerning his history. 


* This is 4004 B.C. 
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THE DOGMATIC HISTORY 


THE dogmatic man has been supplied with a 
dogmatic history. That history is altogether de- 
termined by his original sin. The earth was es- 
tablished as his place of residence, and was made 
with his creation in view, as we have just said, in 
the year 4004. The dogmatic is always exact; it 
leaves no room for any largeness or freedom of 
thought. An evidence of this exactness is the 
placing of the year 4 after the 4oo0o in the dog- 
matic chronology. It was the belief of the Western 
world down almost to our own times, that this 
chronology gave ample time for all that had 
occurred in the life of man upon the earth. Begin- 
ning thus 4004 B.C., man was driven from his 
‘Garden of Eden out into the world of wilderness 
and strife, to make his own way as best he could, 
the aid and presence of God having been taken 
away from him. His history from that time out 
was one of violence and disaster, proceeding from 
calamity to calamity until the greater portion of 
the race was destroyed by a flood of water. A 
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little remnant of eight souls then saved, repeated 
the history of the antediluvian world. The one 
family that was chosen later on to be the instru- 
mental means of bringing the knowledge of God 
to the world was itself inoculated with the common 
human depravity and unable to respond to the 
demands of the Lord Jehovah. The dogmatic 
then tells of the coming of a great and gracious 
Saviour, who lived for a brief time upon the earth 
and manifested the Divine Will and Wisdom to 
mankind; that by the foreknowledge and determi- 
nation of the original God he suffered death as an 
atonement for the sin of the whole world; then 
went back again to his seclusion in the heavens, 
going up in bodily form into the sky, where he 
remains until this present time, seated somehow 
and somewhere at the right hand of the throne of 
the Most High. 

And, not content with giving us the history of 
the past and the present, the dogmatic writes for 
us what is to be hereafter. It tells us that this 
whole drama of human life is to come to an end 
in the culmination of its dramatic power, by the 
descent of this One who has ascended, who is to 
come in bodily form again with an army of angels, 
who is to destroy the present order suddenly, to 
separate men into those who follow him and those 
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who do not; to receive those who follow into ever- 
lasting habitations of light, and to condemn the 
misbeliever to everlasting misery in the regions of 
darkness and death. The second coming of the 
dogmatic Christ is the consummation of human 
history. 

Thus the dogmatic has placed the story of man 
in a framework, beginning with the Fall of Man 
in the Garden of Eden, and ending with the second 
coming of Christ in the last day. This scheme of 
history has the advantage of being a philosophy 
of history which seeks in some way to account for 
human history as it is. If it were true, it would 
be very easy to become a philosophic historian. 
All the good things in the world would be ascribed 
to the immediate action of God, and all that is 
bad in human existence would be the outcome of 
the unaided natural depravity of man, and such 
has been the philosophy of history taught to the 
tribes of the Western world by their priests, for 
two thousand years. It makes God, as one will 
see, a bungler, and man a failure. It is the most 
pessimistic philosophy of history that has ever been 
conceived. Not even Schopenhauer has given, or 
could give, a more deplorable picture of human 
life than that which underlies the teaching of the 
dogmatic. The final outcome of all the toil and 
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travail of human life is the destruction of the mass 
and the salvation of the few. And this distressing 
outcome is all in accordance with the foreknow- 
ledge of a perfect being, wise in his judgment and 
benevolent in his counsels. The cause and the 
effect have no relation to each other. The God 
of the dogmatic and the man of the dogmatic are 
at odds with each other. The perfect God creates 
the imperfect man, and then the perfect God con- 
demns the imperfect man for his imperfection. 
And the story of it all is the story of disaster and 
disgrace, a disgrace not redeemed by the fact that 
a few favoured ones shall escape at last from under 
the wrath of God into his favour and notice in a 
place called the heavens. 
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THE PASSING OF THE DOGMATIC MAN 


THE belief in the dogmatic man was possible 
only so long as the thoughts of mankind were con- 
fined rigidly within the bounds of the dogmatic 
teaching. We are quite unable to comprehend 
the extreme provincialism of the Western world 
during the period of dogmatic domination. All 
memory of the past history of man had been lost, 
all knowledge of outlying peoples was absent. 
The European mind during the dogmatic period 
was shut in. It saw nothing except that which 
concerned its own little history, and it heard 
nothing from out of the great past from which 
itself had emerged. With the general breakup of 
the fourteenth century came not only a wider view 
of the earth, which led to the discoveries of Vasco 
_ da Gama and Columbus, but also a reopening of 
the history of the past, and the men of the fifteenth 
century discovered with delight that there was a 
wonderful world lying altogether outside of that 
universe which had been presented to them by 
the priest and the monk. The students of that 
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century came into relation with the thinkers of 
the ancient world, and they discovered there a 
wisdom and a goodness which were not inferior 
to the wisdom and the goodness of the best of 
those whom they had been taught to regard as 
the sole and peculiar people of God. ‘They found 
among these outcasts from grace a passion for 
knowledge, a love of beauty, a power of self- 
sacrifice as great as that which was exhibited by 
the doctors and the saints of the Church. And, 
more than this, they discovered there a certain 
breadth and freedom, a certain comprehension of 
man as man, which they did not find in the doc- 
trine of their own teachers. 

This revival of learning shook the edifice of dog- 
matic teaching upon its foundations. Man, out- 
side of what was called the covenanted grace of 
God, was seen to be very tolerable. Back and 
behind the special intervention of the dogmatic 
God for the dogmatic salvation of the world lay a 
history without which the dogmatic man would 
not have existed, nor the dogmatic God been able 
to work. Before the first word of the dogmatic 
history was written the great labour in the estab- 
lishment of man as man had been done. Without 
any aid apparently from this being whom the dog- 


matist describes as his God, man had developed 
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and elaborated the power of speech. That the 
power of speech is a development, and not an 
original and inherent gift, is evident from the 
diversity of tongues. Man reached the point when 
he began to articulate and to connect sense with 
sound. He did this far back in his history. When 
he began to do this he laid the foundations of his 
life. If we exclude those nations called Gentiles 
from the guiding protection of the Divine Being 
and call them simply the work of Nature, then 
Nature did her perfect work. She took in hand 
the denizen of the forest and the cave, and she 
developed him along given lines until she pro- 
duced a Socrates, a Phidias, an Aéschylus, and a 
Cesar; and if Nature, unaided; can do such work 
as that, then Nature is more divine than that dog- 
matic God who is predicated as being outside of 
nature and condemning it. 

The study of human history forces upon us the 
belief that the philosophy of history is not that 
simple thing which the dogmatic asserts it to be. 
There has been a long period of development, and 
man is the last chapter in a dramatic process, if 
you please so to call it, of life evolution. The 
dogmatic asserts that he was a special creation, 
made out of hand. But that we find, by later 
study, is hardly sustained by the evidence. In the 
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year 1865, on the first day of July, occurred one 
of those events which, like the publication of the 
work of Copernicus, mark great epochs in the 
development of thought. On that day there was 
read before the Linnzan Society in London two 
documents, one written by an unknown young 
man then residing in the South Sea Islands, and 
the other by one of the most highly respected and 
noted of the naturalists of England. These two 
documents were an essay on “The Origin of 
Species by Natural Selection,’’ by Alfred Russell 
Wallace, and an epitome of his great work on 
‘The Origin of Species,” by Charles Darwin. 
These two men had not reached their conclusion 
at the same time, for Darwin’s book antedated 
Wallace’s essay by many years. Darwin had not 
published because he was waiting until he could 
confirm his theory with all possible evidence. 
But whichever was prior to the other, these two 
documents brought to a head observation and rea- 
soning that had been going on for a long time. 
The doctrine of special creation had been under- 
. mined by the observation of the embryologist, the 
botanist, and the geologist. The relation of the 
various forms of life to each other were too marked 
and close to allow the opinion to prevail easily 
that this relation was accidental, and not organic. 
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The transmutation of species had found expression 
in the work of Lamarck and of the elder Darwin, 
but these had not been able to give a reason for 
the faith that was in them sufficient to convince 
the mind of others. But the observations of Dar- 
win upon the various species, and the discovery 
and the application of the principles of selection, 
survival, and variation brought the whole matter 
into the realm of exact science, and the principle 
of evolution was established as the mode of crea- 
tion, as firmly as the law of gravitation was estab- 
lished as the mode whereby the various atoms were 
related to each other. Man, instead of being at 
the beginning a perfect being and dwelling in a 
paradise, had his beginnings in the wilderness. 
His faculties developed little by little, and behind 
every one of his present possessions lies a long 
story of aspiration, effort, and accomplishment. 
Man was seen not to be a special creation, but 
really a by-product of the great process of natural 
evolution. Nature was at work, or God in nature 
was at work, producing life and developing life, 
and at last laid hold of a certain obscure type of 
life, an ignominious type, if you please, a type 
without honour, in the creation as it then existed, 
and out of this type developed its highest form. 
The anthropoid ape is not the most honourable of 
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all the creatures of God, but nearly related to him 
is that being to whom has been given dominion in 
the earth. ‘And the ancestor of man gained his 
superior place in the creation by the possession of 
the shorter forearm which had come to him 
through his arboreal habit of living. When he 
stood upright and reached forward, he gave 
promise of all that has happened in the evolution 
of the world. The upright position, the use of the 
arm, has given man his place. When the first 
simian, in fear or anger, tore off the limb of the 
tree and hurled it in the face of his foe, he had 
mastered the first and greatest principle of human 
life; he had mastered the secret of the tool. 
Advantaged a little in this way, the developing 
process has gone on according to fixed laws and by 
means of resident forces, until we have reached our 
present stage of development. 

If we ask for any conclusive argument for the 
theory of evolution, we find it in the fact that we 
are still evolving. The plane of the evolutionary 
process is changing under our very eyes. When 
the God of evolution had produced the little an- 
thropoid, he left off his work upon the more cum- 
brous beings, such as the mastodon and elephant, 
and proceeded to work upon the special organ of 
the anthropoid brain. The evolutionary process 
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changed from the physical to the intellectual. 
Man lives by his thought. With that he feeds 
and clothes himself; by his intelligence he has 
come to have dominion over all other creatures, 
many of them swifter and stronger than he. Now, 
to our mental view is revealed the fact that the 
God of evolution has about finished his work upon 
the plane of the intelligence, and is devoting his 
time and attention to the perfection of the social 
organism, by means of spiritual and moral forces. 

This man of science has displaced the dogmatic 
man, and now we regard our nature, not as de- 
praved in and of itself, but as progressive. This 
very progress gives the impression of depravity. 
We are always a little ahead of ourselves. Our 
conception of what we ought to be outruns our 
knowledge of what we are, and it is this struggle 
between what we want to be and what we are that 
gives the impression of a fall from a higher estate, 
and occasions what we call evil in the world. 
The evil man is the undeveloped man, or the man 
who has unfortunately reverted to an ancient type. 

But this, our present conception of human 
nature, takes away from us all of that hopelessuess 
in regard to it which inheres in the dogmatic con- 
ception. We look upon our nature now as a 
power developing under the guidance of a greater 
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Power. Our life is in the keeping of the Lord of 
all life, and the purpose of our existence is the 
more perfect expression of the divine, invisible life 
in the equally divine, but what we call visible, 
creation. The invisible and the visible are simply 
different phases of the same existence, and man 
as he exists to-day can look upon himself as the 
incarnation of divine reason. Not only of one 
may it be said that in him the Word was made 
fiesh and dwelt among us; but this may, in its 
measure, be said of all. The one may be the ex- 
pression par excellence of the Divine Wisdom, but 
all, even the least of us, are partakers of his grace. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE PASSING OF THE DOGMATIC HISTORY 


Wirx the dogmatic man the dogmatic history 
naturally passes away. ‘The first attack upon the 
popular chronology was made by men who did not 
have in mind to create any such disturbance. 
They were simply intent in finding out all that they 
could about the surface of the earth. They took 
their hammers in their hands, and they went out 
on the hillsides, and began to break and study the 
rocks. To their surprise, they found in these 
rocks that were high up in the hills the remains 
of marine animals, the like of which were at the 
present time living in the waters upon the shores 
of the ocean. Puzzled by this, they conjectured 
for a long time, until at last it occurred to them 
that these animals had died where they found 
them, and that consequently the land upon which 
they were lying was at one time underneath the 
sea. ‘This discovery led to reflections which forced 
these men to come to the conclusion that the pres- 
ent continents and islands of the earth were not 
the original lands that were first above the waters, 
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but that they were the débris of previous continents 
and islands, and that the relation of land and 
water had frequently changed in the history of 
the globe. ‘They were also forced to declare that 
at the present time there were changes going on 
which were similar to those which had occurred 
in the past; that the forces at work in the present 
era were exactly the same as those that had pro- 
duced the continents now existing, after having 
destroyed the pre-existing world. 

When this became the conviction of their minds, 
they saw at once that they could not adapt the 
history of the globe to the popular conception of 
its origin and history. Especially did they see 
that the chronology which was given them by the © 
dogmatic would never enable them to account for 
all that had happened. So these men, who had 
been spying upon the rocks and drawing certain 
conclusions from their study, came to the dog- 
matists and asked for more time. The year 
4004 B.C. could not be entertained any longer 
as the date of the creation of the present world in 
which man lives. The dogmatists denied per- 
emptorily the requests of the geologists, and 
another conflict between what is called science 
and religion ensued. The result of that conflict 


was the defeat of the dogmatist and the triumph 
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of the geologist. It was seen by all that the dura- 
tion of the earth was not to be measured any longer 
in years, but in ages. As Sir Charles Lyell says 
at the close of his great work on “‘’The Principles 
of Geology’’: ‘‘We can see neither beginning nor 
end to the history of the earth.”’ 

After the dogmatist had yielded the point in 
regard to the earth itself, he still held fast to the 
ancient chronology as accounting for the history 
of man. He affirmed that man was a special 
creation, and that he came into being at the time 
which the popular conception declared that he 
did; that his history extended back only to about 
four thousand years before the coming of Jesus, 
and the belief in the Garden of Eden as the scene 
of man’s creation still remained, and all the facts 
affirmed by the dogmatic in regard to man were 
still taught as historic truth. But after the geolo- 
gist came the historian, who, investigating the 
annals of human life and studying the remains of 
human effort in monuments and coins, soon made 
the discovery that the year 4004 was really a 
modern date in the story of man; that in the year 
4004 there was a flourishing civilisation on the 
banks of the Nile, another on the Tigris and 
Euphrates; that at that time there were vast 
numbers of human beings living in well-ordered 
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societies in the regions of Hindustan and China, 
and that behind these civilisations lay all the his- 
tory of their development. Man’s beginning on 
the earth was hidden in an antiquity that it was 
impossible to measure in centuries, but must be 
told off in tens of thousands or hundreds of thou- 
sands of years. Flourishing communities date back 
at least ten thousand, if not twenty thousand, years 
before the common era. 

With this discovery of historic science the whole 
dogma of history was shattered. ‘The belief that 
man began his career a perfect being and then de- 
clined passed away, and with it passed all that 
had been taught as history in the schools of the 
Middle Ages and handed down as history from 
that age to the modern world. The whole frame- 
work, from the Garden of Eden to the second 
coming of Christ, fell into ruin. And that con- 
ception of history can no longer be held by any one 
of ordinary intelligence, possessed of an education 
given even by the higher grades of our common 
schools. And it is the disgrace of the various 
Churches that they go on in their teaching as if 
the old dogmatic history were still tenable. ‘They 
either assert or imply the reality of the story of 
Eden, and they teach their people to look forward 


to a spectacular second coming of Jesus, and so, 
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as far as possible, they hold the minds of the 
Church members within the dogmatic account of 
the history of man, and prevent the intelligence 
within the Church from perceiving that still more 
wonderful history which has been the product of 
true historical science. 

Now, of course, it is impossible that any one 
should assert that Jesus Christ is not to come at 
some future time out of the heavens, attended with 
all his angels, and in this dramatic way to bring 
to an end the present order, because the future 
event lies with the future, and it is not given to 
any one to lift the veil and to see just exactly what 
is to come to pass. But this expectation of the 
coming of Jesus in a physical form and in a visible 
way is so highly improbable that it is not worthy 
of any serious consideration by any serious-minded 
man. Asa belief, it has lost altogether its power 
to influence, morally, the lives of men. Originally 
this was the most important doctrine of the Chris- 
tian religion. A belief that Jesus was to come 
immediately after his ascension was that which 
really created the Christian community. The 
little bands of disciples gathered together for the 
purpose of watching and waiting for the Lord, to 
make preparation for his coming, and this illusion 
worked powerfully for the purification of those 
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who embraced it, and for the unification and 
strengthening of ihe societies which made it their 
fundamental tenet. 

But the centuries passed, one after the other, and 
this event did not happen. A new world, not only 
of thought but of life, has come into being since 
Jesus disappeared from earth, and if he were to 
come now after the manner described by Paul, 
his coming would be without moral significance. 
The world that now is was not the world which 
Jesus left; that is, the present thought world is 
altogether different from the thought world of 
Jesus. We know to-day that the present is the 
outcome of the past, and the future will be the 
outcome of the past and the present; that while 
nature is dramatic, she is never spectacular. ‘The 
kingdoms of God come without observation. It is 
no longer possible to make use of the belief in the 
second coming of Jesus as a means for renovating 
the earth or purifying the souls of men. ‘To-day 
human society must be redeemed by the members _ 
of that society living according to the way of Jesus, 
finding Jesus present in their thought and his 
spirit in the living organism. The coming of Jesus 
is a present spiritual fact. ‘To wait for his coming 
out of the sky, for the redemption of the world, 
is to wait forever. 
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It is the duty of the various Churches frankly to 
abandon their scheme of history, as they have 
already abandoned their dogmatic scheme of as- 
tronomy, and geology, and chronology. ‘To con- 
tend any longer for that notion of history which 
places man’s beginning in comparatively modern 
times, and which carries him on through a definite 
scheme to a definite ending, is to come in conflict 
with historic science. Historic science has come 
to the same conclusion which geology reached in 
the middle of the last century. It can see no 
beginning, it can predict no end to the history of 
man. It tries to find his beginning, but that 
beginning always eludes investigation. Man re- 
tires back into the cave, and from the cave is hid 
in the forest, and from the forest he goes backward 
to the slime of the primeval ocean, and from 
thence he disappears into the secret place where 
life dwells. The history of man’s evolution does 
not begin with the history of the anthropoid, but 
it includes the whole history of life on the earth, 
and behind it lies the history of life in the universe. 
Every educated minister of the Gospel knows these 
things. In his own thinking he takes all this into 
~ account. He no longer believes that the year 
4004 marks the boundary of the story of man, and 
yet he persists in assuming that whole story as the 
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groundwork of all his teaching. Until religion 
reconciles itself with that view of the history of the 
earth and the history of man which has possession 
of the modern mind, religion will be ineffective in 
dealing with the modern mind. I use here the 
term ‘‘religion,”’ meaning to include in it the dog- 
matic teaching which is the form in which religious 
knowledge is now presented to the mind. If the 
teaching is not true, it cannot help. Religion 
must free itself from false and mistaken history 
before it can hope to regain its influence over the 
heart and regulate the conscience. Let us then 
remember that the day of the dogmatic is gone, 
never to return. In all these matters the age of 
transition is over. We have arrived. 
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THE MORAL ASPECT OF THE DOGMATIC 


THERE comes down to us from the days of 
Athenian glory a story that illustrates the manners 
of the times and also the relation of the theological 
dogmatic to the moral life of man. We are told 
that on a given night, in the great Socratic period, 
some young bloods were giving a banquet in 
honour of that great politician and graceless man, 
Alcibiades, who had just come home to Athens 
from Corinth. After the eating and the drinking 
there came the symposium, and the subject under 
discussion was ‘The Decline of Religion in the 
Grecian World.’’ It was asserted by some present 
that the shrines of the gods were deserted by the 
people; that very few took the trouble to walk 
up to the Acropolis to offer devotions at the altar 
of Athena, and that the great buildings which were 
going on were not an indication of religious pros-, 
perity, but were really the flower of religion in its 
decline. Fault was found with the philosophers, 
because they were undermining the basis of the 
popular belief. They were making it impossible 
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for the intelligent any longer to hold to the tradi- 
tions which had come down from the fathers, and 
the outlook for the popular cult was declared to be 
gloomy, and the day of its dissolution to be at 
hand. ‘To allthis the gay and jocund Alcibiades 
answered, with a laugh, that these men were 
judging all Greece by Athens. It was true, he 
said, that Athena no longer commanded the adora- 
tion of the multitude, but what of that? Athena, 
after all, was a cold and formal goddess, demand- 
ing a virtue which it was quite impossible that the 
average man should possess, making little or no 
appeal to the emotions of joy which were natural 
to the Greek. It might be that her shrine was 
srowing unpopular, but that did not imply that all 
the gods-were losing the favour of men. “If you 
had been with me,” said the Greek, ‘‘ in Corinth, 
during the celebration of the rites of the Goddess 
of Love, you would have seen evidences of religious 
prosperity that would have dispelled your gloomy 
fears. The groves of the goddess were alight all 
night long with the torches of those who were 
seeking to make their offerings to her divinity by 
means of those who were consecrated to her serv- 
ice. Never did I see so many beautiful women 
offering themselves at the shrine of Cythera, and 
never before did the young men resort so eagerly 
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totheircompany. The night was not long enough, 
and the devotions were carried into the day.” 
This, in effect, was the reasoning of Alcibiades, 
whereby he proved that religion in his day was not 
on the decline, but was rather increasing its hold 
upon the hearts of the people. And the man who 
relates this story does not see in it anything to 
shock his sense of religious propriety. This pros- 
titution of woman to the service of the gods seemed 
to him to be the most natural thing in the world. 
And, if I mistake not, the man who gives us this 
account is dearold Platohimself. Neither Plato, 
nor his master, Socrates, nor any of the wise men 
of that generation, utter a word of rebuke to this 
custom which, to our way of thinking, is so revolt- 
ing. It was part of the divine service which had 
been consecrated by the usage of ages, and to dis- 
turb it was to unsettle the spiritual foundations, 
to take away from the people their belief in their 
gods, and to cast them loose upon the world with- 
out any faith to satisfy their souls. So all these 
men were careful to leave untouched these primi- 
tive ways of serving the gods, and to keep their 
speculations away from the knowledge of the com- 
mon people, because, as they supposed, the vulgar, 
as they described them, could never reach to those 
heights of pure philosophy which were their dwell- 
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ing-place, and therefore to the vulgar must be left 
the vulgar way of serving the gods. 

Now this story presents to us vividly the relation 
between morality and religion. It is an inveterate 
belief that religion is the guardian of morality; 
that if you take the religious motive away, morality 
falls into ruin. Just the contrary is true. Moral- 
ity is the guardian of religion. ‘The religious emo- 
tions are the most powerful and dangerous of all 
the forces of human nature, and unless they are 
kept under the control of the reason and the con- 
science, there is no end to the ruin that they may 
occasion in human life. Religion does always in- 
deed express the morality of those whom it con- 
trols. Primitive morality found its embodiments 
in the primitive religions. In the days when man 
worshipped after the phallic system, when the fact 
of generation was the most wonderful of all the 
phenomena that came under his view, then his , 
dedication of generation to the gods was the 
natural order of his thought. And in this the 
primitive man was not immoral; he had not yet 
reached the plane where what we call sexual 
morality is a necessity. He was naked, and not 
ashamed. But morality is constantly outgrowing 
religions, and the conflict between the moral nature 


and the religious emotions of mankind has been 
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more fierce and more wasting than the conflict 
between religious dogma and the reason of man. 
The great tragedy of human history is the out- 
come of this struggle of the conscience of man with 
the traditional religion of the world. Religion, in 
and of itself, as it is apprehended by the common 
mind, is not necessarily related to morality. The 
moral nature relates man to man. It is that which 
a man must do, in order to be in just accord with 
his fellow-man. Morality is occasioned by the 
growth of the social organism. Outside of society 
there is no morality. It was not until man became 
primarily a social being that he had any call for a 
moral code. As long as he was simply one of the 
animals ranging in the forest, the only law that he 
needed was the law of the pack. Then his rela- 
tion to his neighbour was a relation of enmity. 
He was simply striving for self-preservation. He — 
fought for his food and his females, as the walrus 
fights to-day. But with the evolution of the so- 
cial organism came the demand for what we call 
morality. Then it was required, if the social or- 
ganism were to endure, that each man must have 
regard for every other man. The first act of the 
social organism was to award to each man his 
own property, in land or goods, and to each man 
his own female. ‘Two things came into being at 
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about the same time, property right and marriage 
right. On the basis of property nght and mar- 
riage right the institution of the family was found- 
ed. The family gave rise to the tribe, the tribe 
to the community, and in due time, by assimila- 
tion and conquest, the community became the 
State, the kingdom, and theempire. The develop- 
ment of the religious and the moral life went on 
together, the moral life always outstripping the 
religious, and coming into conflict with it. 

The religion of the primitive man was the re- 
ligion of nature. He worshipped in order that he 
might live having the gods as his protectors. And 
he worshipped the great forces of nature; and 
among these none was more divine, in his estima- 
tion, than that which made him the father of a son. 
The exquisite pleasure of generation was to him 
an evidence of the divinity of the act, and he saw 
in it no shame, and he made it a part of his religious 
exercise. With the development of society came 
the growth of modesty, and those ancient rites, 
whereby the women were subjected to the service 
of the gods and were condemned to make a sacri- 
fice of their chastity, became outworn. ‘These 
customs linger on far down into the historic period, 
and, as we see, flourished in the days of Athenian 


greatness. We look upon this as a stain upon 
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that civilisation, and condemn that civilisation 
for harbouring this iniquity. But that civilisation 
was simply conserving the religion of the past, 
and it was held by many that to abandon these 
rites and ceremonies would be to undermine the 
religion of the people and to shake the founda- 
tions of the State. It required that centuries 
should pass before the conscience of man should 
be strong enough to overturn these institutions 
that had their root in the primitive life of the 
human family. More than four centuries after 
the banquet in Athens, there came a voice into 
the Grecian world, saying, “‘God hath not called 
us unto uncleanness, but unto holiness.’”? And 
with this moral assertion the old customs were 
overthrown and the new life in God was estab- 
lished. 

In the dogmatic of all religions there is always 
a residuum of immoral conception. ‘The lower 
morality of one age is carried by the religion into 
the age that follows, and the religions of man- 
kind are always on a lower plane than the con- 
temporaneous ethical culture of the better natures 
in the community. Morality is always better than 
religion.. And it is the office of morality to purify 
and elevate religion. When we speak of religion, 
we have in mind primarily the service of the gods 
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and the indulgence of the religious emotions. 
Religion has its root in the subconscious nature of 
man, in that region where man is related to a 
great unknown world that is not evidenced to 
his senses, and not entirely under the control of 
his reason. | 

It is in the emotional nature that the great re- 
ligious events of history occur. Religion has its 
origin primarily in fear, and it has its consumma- 
tion in joy. Passing from one to the other, reli- 
gion finds its God, first by fearing him, and then 
by rejoicing in his help and his comfort. When 
we use the term “religion,” we always have in 
mind some action on the part of man which ex- 
presses his emotions, and which relates him by 
and through the emotions to the unseen beings 
whom he calls his gods. 

The religious emotions have expressed them- 
selves historically in two ways: first, through the 
performance of an outward ceremonial. In ap- 
proaching his gods man has thought it necessary 
to come to him as he would come into the presence 
of a great king. He must dress himself in shining 
apparel; he must carry himself with dignity; he 
must come with rhythmical speech; he must pros- 
trate himself before the Ineffable Glory. In this 
way man has approached God from the very 
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earliest periods. The grand ceremonials of reli- 
gion have always had their place in the religious 
life. We find that mode of religious expression 
reaching its perfection in the great nature-religions 
of the Aryan races, and especially in the cere- 
monials of the Greek temple. ‘There we have the 
splendour of ceremonial. ‘The temple itself is the 
highest expression of the art of building to which 
man has attained. The hymns to the gods are 
the product of the poetical genius of a race that 
has never been excelled, either in its religious con- 
ceptions or in its power of expression. ‘The robes 
of the priests and the garlands of the worshippers 
adorned human forms which in and of themselves 
had attained to great perfection. And the art of 
music had then its beginning, to reach its glory 
under the tutelage of another and a greater reli- 
gion. Ceremonial always has, and always will 
have, its place in the religious life of man. By 
means of these ceremonies he is lifted out of the 
commonplace. He dresses himself up to play his 
part, and because he looks like a god, and dresses 
like a god, and goes into a house which is in a 
measure worthy of a god, he himself becomes 
godlike. 

But all this ceremonial is outside the moral 
sphere. It has nothing to do with the relation of 
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man toman. All of these ceremonials can be per- 
formed by thieves and harlots, by tyrants and 
sycophants, as well as by the honest and the pure, 
by the gentle and the true. Ceremonial is apt to 
give rise to a false sense of moral proportion. A 
man may go from the bed of adultery and kneel 
before the altar, without any sense of incongruity. 
If he believes that God is essentially pleased by 
these ceremonial acts, he will, by means of them, 
seek to atone for his social fault. And this has 
been the history of ceremonial: it flourishes best 
in time of moral decay. Puritanism is always the 
foe of ceremonialism. 

The second method by which the religious emo- 
tion finds expression is in the cries and contortions 
of the being who is affected by the emotion. ‘This 
method is to seek for the end of the emotion in the 
emotion itself. When one is possessed by the 
spirit of the god, then he is taken out of himself; 
he no longer exercises the function of self-control, 
but he is swept away by the great passion which 
has taken possession of him. In the service of his 
god he becomes a madman. He gives vent to his 
emotions in cries, in contortions of body; he 
leaps, he dances, he sings; he becomes wild, en- 
thusiastic, and believes that these states of his soul — 
are the best evidence that he can have of the 
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Divine Presence and favour. ‘This orgiastic mode 
of expressing the religious emotions is coeval with 
the ceremonial, and has accompanied the religious 
life of man from the beginning even until now. 
In the days of Elijah the priests of Baal leapt upon 
the altar and cut themselves with lances; in the 
days of Samuel, Saul, in the violence of his reli- 
gious emotion, stripped himself and lay naked all 
night upon the ground. And the whole history 
of religion is the history of extravagant emotional 
excitement, ending too often in human madness. 
The bacchanti rushed, in the days of the festival, 
into the forests, and, stripping themselves, gave 
themselves up to the undisciplined passions of 
nature, abandoning themselves to emotional ex- 
citement, and thus, in the estimation of the 
devotee, becoming one with the god that was 
worshipped. 

This mode of serving God reached its climax in 
the Christian religion. The Christian religion was 
born of a great emotional excitement. It had its 
origin in a cataclysm that occurred in the subcon- 
scious regions of the human soul. It was a great 
deliverance from fear; it was the birth of a great 
joy. And from the very earliest period it has been 
considered an evidence of religious life that a man 
should have passed by violent experience from the 
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condition of fear to that of joy. The Christian 
religion appropriated the great ceremonies of the 
religions which it displaced, and it intensified the 
religious emotions beyond any former expression 
of them, even in the ancient world. It is very 
singular that a religion which had its origin in the 
ethical teaching of Jesus should have exhibited to 
the world, from the very earliest period of its 
history, the most violent emotional excitement. 
Simon Stilites on his pillar is a spectacle for gods 
andmen. He works himself up into a wild fervour 
of fear and devotes himself to torture, that he may 
pass from that fear to the confidence of joy. And 
during the entire Middle Age the whole popula- — 
tion of the Christian world was on the verge of 
hysterical madness. Life was a terror, and to 
escape from that terror was the constant effort of 
the soul. The religious emotions find their ex- 
pression in the monastic life which led men out of 
fear to crucify their nature. It was emotion that 
gave form and beauty to the great architecture of 
the period. The cathedral is not the expression 
of the calm, quiet thought of those who are as- 
sured, and who are not disturbed by any great 
storms, either of fear or of joy; but it is the out- 
growth of emotion at white heat: it is the en- 
deavour to express the fear of the people, their 
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need of salvation—the mystery, the terror, the joy 
of the soul. 

The Protestant religion left behind it the great 
ceremonials of the past, but it aggravated the emo- 
tional elements in religion. The great Protestant 
revivals give evidence of what is good and what is 
evil in this mode of union with the Divine. The 
Protestant gives himself up to his emotion and 
thinks that in his emotion he can find his God. 
He will do things under the impulse of religious 
feeling which he would never do when his reason 
was in control. The contortions of the converted, 
the cries and the tears, are evidences of an un- 
balanced state; and religious revivals are always 
followed by after evil effects. ‘This mode survives 
to our own day, and it has nothing to do with 
morality. We have known men worked up to 
the highest state of emotional fervour, to go from 
that state to crimes which appal the conscience. 

Neither the ceremonial nor the emotional meth- 
od of expressing religious life is safe unless it is 
under the stern control of the enlightened rea- 
son and the ethical principle. Religion has come 
down to us through the ceremonial, and by means 
of the emotional, and these have carried with them 
the immoralities of earlier ages. In every period 
of time there is to be found in the religious concep- 
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tions of the people an immoral deposit, and the 
struggle comes when the conscience has outgrown 
the religion. We see with great readiness that the 
Athenian was immoral in his doctrine; that he con- 
secrated what we call immorality to the service of 
his God. We are, however, oblivious to the fact 
that the same immoral deposit is to be found in 
our own religious dogmatic; that in many respects 
we have outgrown the morality that was conse- 
crated by our religion in its earlier days. And one 
of the great reasons for the present stress is that 
the moral nature of man is in revolt against the 
established religion. 
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THE student of religious history finds that at 
the beginning of the historic period the houses 
of worship dedicated to the various divinities were 
slaughter-houses. ‘The purpose that they served 
was that of enabling the worshipper to offer up to 
his deity some animal, the blood of which was 
poured out upon the altarand the flesh burned 
with fire. In seeking for an explanation of what 
is to us so revolting a custom, we have been told 
by our orthodox teachers that these sacrifices, at 
least so far as the Hebrew temple is concerned, 
were ordained by Almighty God to prefigure the 
sacrifice of his Son upon the cross, which sacrifice 
was to take away the sin of the world; that God, 
delighting in blood, made use of it not only for 
his own gratification, but for the instruction of 
his people, to teach them that without the shed- 
ding of blood there is no remission of sins. If 
we ask our teachers how it came to pass that 
not only the chosen people, but all races, had this 
institution of animal sacrifice, we are informed 
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that God permitted them to imitate his divine 
ordinances, in order that they too might have a 
premonition of the sacrifice that was to come. 
We cannot, however, be content with this theo- 
logical explanation of the phenomena, for we find 
its origin in a much simpler cause. The offering 
of animal life to the gods had its origin, not in a 
prophecy to be fulfilled in the last ages, but in the 
conception which man had of God in the earliest 
period of his thought. It has beensaidthat man is 
made in theimage of God. Howeverthis may be, we 
are certain that the gods have been made in the 
image of man. Man has always, and necessarily, 
attributed to his gods the qualities of his own 
nature; he has simply magnified himself and 
made of himself his god. In the earliest times 
hunger and cold played a great part in the drama 
of human existence. The hungry man resorted 
to every device to satisfy his appetite. He killed 
the beast of the field, and ate of its flesh, and drank 
of its blood, and found his pleasure in doing this. 
And he has ascribed to his divinity the same wants 
of which he was conscious in himself. To the 
mind of the primitive man the gods were hungry, 
and the gods were cold. If we take the ghost 
theory of the origin of the religious conceptions, 


then it was the ghost in the darkness of the grave 
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who craved satisfaction for his appetite, and for 
whom the offering of meat and drink was made 
upon the tomb. If we believe that the phenomena 
of nature first inspired men with a conception of 
powe’s not themselves working in the outward 
world, then these powers were translated into 
terms of human experience, and the gods came 
down from heaven in the likeness of men. They 
were the mighty hunters; they demanded flesh to 
eat and blood to drink, and in order to propitiate 
them the worshipper took the firstling of his flock 
and made of it an offering to his God. He fed 
his God, in order to keep his God in good-humour. 

This notion prevailed throughout all the early 
period, and because of it the temples became 
shambles and the priest of the temple was known 
as “the man who slaughters.” This idea was 
long-lived, and died slowly. It came to an end 
in its outward form only a few centuries ago. It 
was a conception that worked its way westward 
from the East, and endured much longer among 
the Western nations than among the peoples of the 
Orient. It still holds its place in the theological 
thinking of the Western world, and remains as a 
survival in our religious systems of thought. We 
have, in a measure, spiritualised the conception, 
but stil our thought is that God demands flesh 
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and blood to be offered in his temple as the central 
act of his service. This notion of the hungry God 
has indeed, in a measure, passed away, and with 
it has gone that other notion of the God who 
marries and has children, and who, not content 
with his lawful consort, seeks the gratification of 
his desires by the sight of his eyes. 

A fierce battle had to be waged against this im- 
moral conception. The adulterer and the forni- 
cator of the ancient world patterned himself after 
his gods. These gods were guilty of shameless- 
ness in such wise as to give countenance to man. 
Ascribing to Divinity the passions of man, the 
ancient could in no wise think of him except as 
animated by those desires which had controlling 
influence in human nature. The great polemic 
of Christianity was directed against this concep- 
tion. ‘The Hebrew thinkers had abstracted from 
their notion of God the thought of the sexual 
passions. God dwelt alone; he needed no help- 
meet for him; no consort sat beside him on the 
throne of the heavens. ‘This was indeed the grand 
achievement of the Hebrew prophetical school. 
It was to take God out of the vicissitudes of the 
life of passions, and to place him, calm and chaste, 
in his moral sublimity. We have indeed a remi- 
niscence of this old way of thinking in our sacred 
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books. ‘The story of the sons of God who came 
in to the daughters of men is a recollection of that 
time when it was supposed that the intercourse of 
the gods with the women of earth was an ordinary 
transaction. We have also a fainter reminiscence 
in the New Testament when the physical origin 
of the founder of Christianity is ascribed to the 
direct co-operation of the Holy One creating him 
within the secret places of nature. 

But the whole tone and tenor of the Hebrew 
writings, both of the older and newer schools, the 
Hebrew and the Christian, are antagonistic to any 
such relation existing between God and a given 
human female. This thought is not only repug- 
nant; it is abhorrent. And the Hebrew had also 
insisted that God had no need of flesh and blood. 
“Do you think,” says the prophet in the name of 
Jehovah, “that I will eat bull’s flesh, and drink 
the blood of goats?’’ And by that saying the 
Hebrew prophet laid the axe at the root of the tree 
of animal sacrifice and condemned it to fall. 
These, which are to us unmoral or immoral con- 
ceptions, expired in the Western world with the 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ, as they were 
overthrown long before in the Eastern world by 
the Brahminical and Buddhistic doctrines. We can 
see at once how crude these notions are, and an 
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enactment of the deed of sacrifice in any of our 
places of worship would outrage our sense of 
reverence equally with the enactment of the sacri- 
fice of the chastity of women to the gods in the 
same place. 

But while we have in a measure freed our 
thought of the Divine from these gross concep- 
tions, there still remain with us, as active forces 
in our thinking, ideals of the Divine which are 
condemned by the enlightened consciencé of the 
present day. The reason why the sacrifice was 
offered to the God, and that sacrifice most precious, 
was because the gods were supposed to be given 
to anger, and the worshipper desired to propitiate 
that anger and to put the gods intoa state of good- 
humour in regard to the devotee. Now, while we 
no longer propitiate the God with an actual bloody 
sacrifice, yet the notion of an angry God holds a 
very prominent place in all our dogmatic teaching 
—in fact, the anger of God is the moral corner- 
stone of the old dogmatic. It was to appease 
this angry God that Jesus, coming down from 
heaven, offered himself upon the cross. ‘The dig- 
nity of God, we are taught, required that any 
offence against him should be visited upon the 
offender, and that it was impossible that God 
should be reconciled until he had first taken veng- 
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eance. And the whole scheme of salvation, as it 
is taught in our Churches, predicates this abiding 
anger of the Deity. We are told that he became 
incensed at the first sin of man, and has been in a 
state of angry passion ever since. 

It is because we do not think, and make real to 
our minds, the import of our religious dogmas, 
that we are able to endure them. Anger is a de- 
basing passion. When we ourselves are angry, 
we lose our high estate; we are no longer reason- 
able beings; we are the slaves of a violent passion. 
Anger breeds in us unhappiness, and, if indulged, 
degenerates into malice. To be angry for a little 
while is degrading; permanent indulgence in anger 
is debasing and ruinous to the soul. Now what 
is true of man must be true of God. A God who 
has been angry for four thousand years, because 
of an offence committed against him so long a 
time ago, would by this not be a god, hut a devil. - 
His angry passion would have destroyed his divin- 
ity and degraded him to the rank of a demon. 
We shall have no noble conception of God until 
we dismiss this thought of his anger from our 
minds. Itis impossible that God should be angry. 
The instant he became angry he would cease to be 
God. We may use the term “ anger” spiritually 
and metaphorically, to set forth the consequences 
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which may come from a violation of the laws of 
God; but when we go from the metaphor to the 
fact and assert of God that he is angry, and has 
been angry, and must be appeased before he can 
forgive, then we have made him much less noble 
than the ordinary man and woman of this earth. 
We ourselves at times get angry; but if we are 
wise, we do not let the sun go down upon our 
wrath, and we need no propitiatory sacrifice to 
appease us. We not only forgive, we forget; and 
the more quickly we forgive and the more quickly 
we forget, the better it is for our own souls. 
Cursed is he that carries unforgiveness in his 
heart. How the notion of an angry God could 
survive the story of the Prodigal Son is beyond 
explanation, save as we explain it by a certain 
perversity on the part of those who assume 
to know more of God than God knows of him- 
self. If the day of the hungry God is gone, the 
day of the angry God must follow it into that 
region of oblivion where the errors of mankind 
are buried. 

Another conception of the Divine Being which 
still stays with us, to our hurt, is that he is a jealous 
God, proud, arrogant, self-asserting. This notion 
was rife in the early ages, when men patterned 
the God after themselves and made him to be like 
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themselves, egoistic and grasping. Human sacri- 
fice had its origin in the thought that God was so 
jealous that he would not allow the parent to love 
the child, lest that love should be taken away from 
the God himself. He demanded that men should 
worship him, speak to him flattering words, call 
him “‘His Majesty”? and “The Lord God, the 
King of all the earth.”” And any breach of eti- 
quette, any moment of forgetfulness, was visited 
by the divine wrath. All our confessions of faith 
are corrupted by this intolerable notion of a jealous 
God, and it broods as a bad thought in the heart 
of the pious Christian, just as it did in the heart of 
the primitive heathen. How often have you 
heard the mother say, after the death of her child: 
‘“‘Perhaps I loved him too much, and so God took 
him away; he was an idol coming between me 
and God, and that God would not endure.” To 
think this of the Divine Being is to make him un- 
lovely. Only he who loves unselfishly loves at all. 
If he is forever demanding a return of his love, 
then he still abides in the region of desire, and 
knows not what pure love is. The jealous God 
must be dismissed with the angry God from our 
notion of the Divine, if we are to grow in moral 
beauty ourselves; because we will make ourselves 
like our God, and if we believe that he may be 
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jealous, we shall cultivate that unwholesome pas- 
sion within our own hearts. 

Another and still stranger notion is that God is 
proud and arrogant and selfish. He wants every- 
thing. ‘This is indeed but a further expression of 
his jealousy. Everything must be done with refer- 
ence directly to him. If you give a cup of cold 
water to the thirsty, and do not do it for the glory 
of God, the act is not good, but bad. And if you 
hear one making loud claims for himself, you 
must believe, according to the teaching, that he is 
either divine or an impostor. We have all of us 
heard, to our hurt, sermons preached asserting 
that if Jesus were not divine, he was a deceiver, 
and the proof of this assertion lies in the fact that 
Jesus made great claims for himself. We will not 
here enter into any critical discussion as to whether 
these claims were made by Jesus or not; we will 
simply say that they are not a sign of his divinity, 
but rather of his humanity. Nor do they neces- 
sarily mean that he was a deceiver. Conscious 
of great powers, his human nature naturally as- 
serted those powers. But it was not in his asser- 
tions that the powers were manifested; it was not 
because he said so and so of himself that he is 
worshipped by men. We worship him because, 


leaving these claims of his out of view, we find in 
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his teaching and in his life that which commands 
our worship. 

The great God has no need to assert himself. 
His works testify of him. And he leaves his works 
to speak for him, concealing himself behind them. 
The reason why we doubt his existence is because 
he is so silent concerning all that relates to his own 
personality. We seek him in the solitude of the 
wood, and we hear only the whispering of the wind 
in the rustling leaves, and the murmur of the run- 
ning waters, and the song of the bird. We say: 
“There is nothing here but trees and water and 
sunlight, and there is no God.” We try to find 
him in human history, and we fail because all that 
is presented to our view is the actions of men. 
We see men at their best and at their worst; we 
behold their deeds of goodness and high emprise, 
their sacrifice, their patient toil, their love for their 
little ones, their devotion to their country, and, in 
the highest natures, their enthusiasm for their 
fellow-men; and we say to ourselves: ‘There is 
no God here; there are only men.’”’ And so we 
cry with Job: “Oh, that I knew where I might 
find him?’ not knowing that if we are to find him 
at all, we must find him in these manifestations 
ofhispower. He himself withdraws lest we shculd 
ascribe to him all the glory, and should be afraid 
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to give it to those to whom it belongs, and for 
whose encouragement it isneeded. Verily, ‘“‘ Thou 
art a God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, 
the Saviour!” No violet, keeping close to earth 
and making itself known simply by its fragrance, 
was ever more modest and retiring than the 
mighty Creator of all. He is content to be a part, 
and not the whole, of what is, and his effort is to 
bring to the front the various existences that he has 
called into being. This notion of the proud and 
the arrogant, the self-asserting, the selfish God 
must be cast into the limbo of things forgotten. 
And with him will go much of the old dogmatic. 
We shall no longer need sacrifices to propitiate, 
nor will we call upon him to take away his anger 
from us; but we will come into his presence with 
the full assurance that where he is, there-is all 
gentleness and kindness and modesty and heav- 
enly peace. The God that the moral nature de- 
mands must take the place of the immoral God 
of the dogmatic. 
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Not only is the dogmatic assertion of the Fall of 
Man repugnant to the reason, but it also outrages 
the sense of what is night. It has arrayed against 
it the conscience, as well as the intelligence, of man. 
In no respect is the teaching of-the dogmatic so 
antagonistic to the better interests of humanity 
as in its assertion of man’s inherent and _ neces- 
sary depravity. It teaches that the very act of 
his generation is a sin against his God; that this 
great world of ours is so constituted that man can- 
not come into being innocently; he is born in sin, 
and is the child of wrath. It is not possible to 
estimate the evil effect of this teaching upon the 
civilisation of the Western world. It has placed 
under the ban of ecclesiastical condemnation that 
without which there would be neither saint nor 
sinner. It has made of the sacred chambers of 
human love a charnel-house; it has poured con- 
tempt and derision upon the holiest passions of 
man; it has decried the greatest joy of which our 
nature is capable. In asserting, as the dogmatic 
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does, that there is inherent guilt in the very act 
of human generation, it fouls human life at its 
source; it takes away all the sweetness and the joy 
of the bridal hour. It contradicts the testimony 
that nature gives concerning the character of gen- 
erating love. The great world out-of-doors knows 
nothing at all of this dogma that had its origin 
in the corrupt thought of a corrupt period. There 
is nothing that nature blesses so much as the mo- 
ment of origin. It is love that makes the world 
go round. All the beauty of the field is created 
by the passionate love of the flower for the flower, 
and there would be no music of birds in the spring- 
time if the heart of the bird was not breaking with 
passion, and were not singing to charm his mate 
to his embraces. And shall that be clean in the 
lowest nature which is unclean in the highest? 
The declaration that the union of man and woman 
and the product of that union are shameful has 
been destructive of all high and pure thought con- 
cerning that relationship. It is amazing, when we 
come to think of it, that the Western world has 
employed a great order of men to declare that 
those who sustain these men in their high office 
are of unholy origin. 

This dogma, which teaches that the original 
birth of man as man is unclean and sinful, is not 
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only contradicted by nature, but it is also contrary 
to the best thought contained in the Hebrew and 
Christian Scriptures. When the Hebrew prophet 
would set before men the relation of God to man, 
he used the figure of marriage of man to woman; 
and when he would testify to the joy which comes 
of the union between God and man, he can find no 
higher symbol of that joy than the joy of the bride- 
groom over the bride. The doctrine of the new 
birth is indeed true enough, when seen in its right 
relations; but taken as it is given to us by those 
who have been the teachers of truth in Christen- 
dom, it is an outrage upon our patience and long- 
suffering. It condemns those feelings in the hu- 
man heart which are implanted there by nature, 
and which, because of the purpose which they 
serve, are given overmastering strength. We cry 
shame upon the young man and the woman as 
they come together at the call of these, their in- 
ward natural passions. ‘This whole season of life 
has been lowered in the estimation of men because 
of this teaching of the dogmatic. It is surely 
grievous to say to the youth and the maiden, as 
they long each for the other, that this, their longing, 
is a guilty thing that must be concealed lest it 
should bring upon them the scorn and the con- 
tempt of others. When St. Augustine exhausts 
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himself, as he does, to set forth the guilt of the 
sexual passions independently of their abuse, he 
does great injury to the nature of man; and all 
they who have followed him in their teaching 
have done what they could to make the nature of 
man the depraved thing that they say that it is. 


We should, instead of blaming the youth and the 


maiden, commend them for following those in- 
stincts of their nature, and our one desire should 
be to give to those instincts such direction as shall 
enable them to accomplish their perfect work and 
be productive of the highest life of which their 
union is capable. In the love of the youth and 
the maiden lies the future of the race, and all that 
relates to that union should be held sacred. The 
joy of love should be protected from any debasing 
suggestion, and it should ever be set forth as the 
highest privilege connected with our existence that 
we have within us the power of self-continuance; 
and that it is ourself that we continue, and hence 
our love for our offspring should begin, not when 
the offspring makes its appearance upon the out- 
ward scene of life, but our love for our offspring 
should be with us as a part of our inward life from 
the very dawn of that life itself. 

The time must come when the ban put by the 
dogmatic upon the origin of man shall be taken 
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away, and it shall be made known to him that he 
had his origin in the love of a pure man and a pure 
woman, and that because of this he should honour 
his father and his mother. And as much care will 
be taken of the mating of men and women as is 
now taken with other creatures from which we 
desire excellent offspring. 

But if this doctrine of the dogmatic is hard upon 
the father and the mother, teaching as it does that 
their very secret loves make them guilty before 
God, it is harder still on baby. Asa priest of the 
Protestant-Episcopal Church, the present writer 
had for a long time felt that the baptismal office is 
in some respects so antiquated that its reforma- 
tion is a demand of the conscience. As the priest 
takes the child in his arms, he hardly dares to 
look the baby in the face and tell it that it is born 
in sin and a child of wrath, and that this baptism 
which he is performing is its only hope of escaping 
from the everlasting consequences of its sin; be- 
cause the wrath of God is upon it. It should be 
the privilege of every child to be born right the 
first time, to come into this world without the 
handicap of a curse placed upon it before it was 
born. One might be content to be cursed after 
he was born, for then he may have done some- 
thing to deserve it; but to be cursed before he is 
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born is surely hard lines, for he has done nothing 
to call for such condemnation. And if it be as- 
serted that he inherits the sin of his father, then 
that assertion may be granted so far as to say that 
_he derives from his ancestors certain inclinations; 
but for this he is certainly not to be called to ac- 
count, since it was not given him to choose either 
his father or his mother. And we should rather 
say to him that these inclinations, whatever they 
may. be, do not of themselves make him guilty 
before God; they simply lay out for him the work 
that he is to do for God. He is to take in hand 
what he has received, and with that he is to make 
for himself his own character. It is not necessary 
that he should follow every inclination of his 
nature. He may, if he will, control those inclina- 
tions, and, however fierce his passions, he may, by 
means of that very fierceness, make of himself a 
strong and noble man. 

But his inherent right to be born right the first 
time is that which should demand our due con- 
sideration. We have a great ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment, with its hundreds‘of thousands of priests, 
with its mighty churches built after the manner 
of palaces, all to provide the necessary means for 
accomplishing the second birth of the child. But 
the first birth, as a consequence of our dogmatic 
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teaching, has been considered of little or no con- 
sequence. A marble font is required in the cere- 
mony of the second birth; but a truss of straw, 
the darkness of some hovel, the putrid atmosphere 
of the slum, are considered all-sufficient for the first 
birth. We shall find it easier to bring about the 
second birth if we pay a little more attention to 
the first. And it is because we have despised the 
first birth that the second is of so little consequence. 
To-day there is no difference between the baptised 
and the unbaptised. Whatever may have been 
the original merit of the waters of baptism, they 
seem now to have lost their virtue. We cannot 
in this treatise discuss in full the reason of this 
lack of efficacy; we can only say that the waters 
of baptism have been fouled, and one of the rea- 
sons for this foulness is that we have corrupted 
the life at its source: we have paid so little atten- 
tion to the pre-natal history of man that our bap- 
tism has not been able to correct what was evil 
in the pre-baptismal period. So to-day we cannot 
discern any moral difference between the baptised 
and the unbaptised, and baptism therefore has 
become simply a magical operation by means of 
which man is supposed to escape from the con- 
sequences of his corrupt nature. 

We read in Holy Writ that those men who be- 
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came the heroes of Israel were many of them 
the children of prayer. Isaac is an answer to the 
prayer of Abraham, Samuel to the prayer of Han- 
nah, and John Baptist to the prayer of Zechariah. 
These were consecrated to the Lord from their 
mothers’ womb, and it is high time that we had 
dismissed from our thought the notion that not 
until after one is born is he able to receive the grace 
of God. That grace should come down to him as 
a gift from father toson; he should be generated by 
the holy seed and nourished by the pure blood, and 
so come into life equipped with holiness, and find 
it necessary only to unfold the nature that is within 
him in order to enter into the fulness of that life 
of prayer and sanctity which is the inheritance of 
the saints. When the Church comes to believe 
in the sacredness of the first birth, it will more 
readily lead men to think of the higher sacredness 
of the second. 

So this doctrine of so-called original sin must be 
dismissed from our thought, and with it must go 
many a Church confession, and many an article of 
faith. We need that no one should die to deliver 
us from the curse of original sin, because there 
never was any such curse, and never could be. 
That which seems to us to be original sin is an 
illusion; it is simply the effect of our progressive 
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life. ‘We are called always to a higher perfection, 
and in consequence our lower perfection seems to 
us to come short of our own glory, and short of 
the glory of God. There is in it hindrance to be 
overcome, but not guilt to be punished, or sin to 
be atoned. And it will be a great day for mankind 
when from every pulpit and every platform it is 
proclaimed that the nature of man is inherently 
holy, and not only the nature of man, but that all 
nature is sacred; that the dust under our feet is 
_ sacred to the highest uses; that God dwells in it 
to give it eternal existence; that you cannot de- 
stroy it, because it has the indestructibility of the 
Divine. And if sacredness inheres in the grain of 
sand, much more does it in the very lowest im- 
pulses of the conscious life, and it has been through 
a long course of what we call sin that man has 
attained unto his present holiness. For that he 
is holy is evidenced by his life. 

Sickness is the physician’s stock in trade, and 
therefore the physician magnifies the importance 
of sickness. If you listen to his talk, you will 
think that all mankind at all times is in a state of 
disease. But we know from experience that the 
sick are very few in number in comparison with 
the well, and that our hours of sickness are in- 
significant in comparison with our hours of health, 
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unless we have been most unfortunate in our phys- 
ical life. ‘There is no necessity for a continued 
state of invalidism on the part of any one. And 
so we must not go to the physician to get a true 
explanation of the physical life of man. Nor 
must we go to the clergy for a correct notion of his 
moral and spiritual life. Sin is the stock in trade 
of the clergyman; it is that which he berates every 
Sunday in his sermon. He comes in contact with 
people mainly through their moral delinquencies 
and their spiritual shortcomings. And so he not 
only magnifies his office, but he magnifies his trade 
by his continual exaggeration of the fact of sin. 
Sin original, actual, and habitual is his constant 
theme, and perhaps that is a necessity of his calling. 
But those who live close to human nature are 
amazed, not at its sinfulness, but at its holiness. 
It is not the vice, it is the virtue, that is most in 
evidence. The great mass of men and women 
are devotees to duty; they are living lives of daily 
self-sacrifice. ‘They go forth to their work and to 
their labour until the evening, not in their own 
behoof, but because of their obligations to their 
own kith and kin and to the world in which they 
live. It is this self-sacrificing labour that sustains 
the social organism, that keeps the family in exist- 


ence, that pays the expenses of the governments, 
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and that evangelises the worlds. It is time the 
preacher began to speak well of human nature, 
for if human nature were not long-suffering, patient 
to endure the shallow talk, the irrational reason- 
ing, the unlearned harangue, it would be very bad 
for the preachers. 

If the people are beginning to find the preachers 
out, that is simply another evidence of the growing 
virtue of human nature in and of itself. When 
we say “‘in and of itself,” we mean human nature 
in that relationship to the Over-Nature which is 
its birthright. The human conscience has out- 
grown the ecclesiastical dogma, and mothers will 
no longer believe of their children that they are 
conceived in wickedness and born in sin. The 
desire of the mother is for her first-born, and she 
makes of herself a holy vessel in order that her 
first-born may be well born and from the mo- 
ment of his conception he may be called the holy 
child, and at the hour of his birth enter upon 
that wondrous career which is open to him as a 
son of man. 
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EXCLUSIVE SALVATION AN IMMORAL DOGMA 


WHEN Jesus entered upon his career following 
in the wake of his forerunner, John Baptist, he 
began at once the denunciation of a certain con- 
ception of salvation which prevailed in his time. 
His hostility to the Pharisee arose very largely 
from the fact that the Pharisee curtailed the 
mercies of God. It was the teaching of the 
Pharisaic school that God was the God of the 
Hebrews only; that he had chosen this people 
from all the nations of the earth to make them 
the objects of his mercy, to give them special 
privileges and blessings, and that he had passed 
by all the other nations and had left them in dark- 
ness. In the last great day, when God should 
gather together his own, the only people who 
would stand any chance of being received into 
the everlasting habitations were those who were 
born of the seed of Abraham. And the Pharisee 
went further than this: he separated Jew from 
Jew; he held that it was necessary to salvation 


not only that a man should be a Jew, but that 
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he should also keep strictly the Jewish law, and 
that he should follow the customs of the Pharisees 
and keep the traditions of the fathers. 

In this theory man’s salvation did not depend 
upon anything that was within himself, but it had 
its root in a physical relationship-—in the fact that 
he was born of a certain father and mother. If 
he were not of the seed of Abraham, he had no 
chance whatever to enter into the Kingdom of 
‘God. Andif, being a child of Abraham, he should 
chance to neglect some of the laws that were 
written, or forget some of the customs that were | 
in use, or fail in the traditions of the elders, his 
hope of blessedness was imperilled. Salvation was 
local and national in its scope. No matter how 
righteous a man might be, his righteousness would 
be accounted to him as sin if he happened to be 
born a Gentile instead of a Jew. John Baptist 
assailed this doctrine when he said: ‘Think not 
to say within yourselves: ‘We have Abraham to 
_ our father;’ for I say unto you that God is able of 
these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” 
Jesus did not denounce so unsparingly the Judaic 
conception of salvation; he held that he himself 
was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel. He did, however, subordinate physical to 


spiritual principles. He insisted in all his teach- 
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ing that salvation was the consequence of a qual- 
ity of the soul, rather than an accident of the 
physical existence; that it was holiness that made 
man acceptable to God. Love was the way of 
salvation. ‘The only enactment of the law which 
he considered worthy of enunciation was the com- 
mand to love the Lord your God with heart and 
mind and strength, and your neighbour as your- 
self. All his teaching was simply to illustrate and 
to enforce these primary commandments, and 
although he restrained his ministry within the 
limits of the house of Israel, it was forced upon 
him again and again that the righteousness which 
he sought was to be found among the Gentiles, 
even as among the Jews. And the consequence 
of his teaching was to destroy the middle wall of 
partition between the heathen and the Hebrew, 
and to make it clear that whosoever doeth right- 
eousness is acceptable with God. His commenda- 
tion of the centurion, his final yielding to the prayer 
of the Syro-Phcenician woman, were death blows 
to Judaism. Should such commendation become 
general, such yielding to the stranger become 
habitual, all the special privileges of the children 
of Abraham would become the common privilege 
of humanity. 


That Jesus did not carry this teaching to its 
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logical conclusion and declare the nullity of the 
old law, was owing to the fact that his mission 
was limited. But he did pour contempt upon all 
those artificial ways of obtaining salvation which 
were considered essential by the Pharisaic school. 
The prevalent customs and the traditions of the 
elders he treated with contempt; he went out of 
his way to do that which was not lawful upon the 
Sabbath day. He scorned the ablutions which 
were considered essential to attaining unto right- 
eousness and to gaining the favour of God. It 
was his antagonism to the whole prevalent system 
that brought upon him the hostility which occa- 
sioned his death. It was the work of the second 
generation of his followers to free themselves en- 
tirely from the thought that the Jew had any 
natural advantage over others in securing the 
blessings of God. Paul, himself a Jew, asserts 
that God is not only the God of the Jew, but of 
the Gentile, and that his mercy is over all his 
works. It was Paul who delivered the infant reli- 
gion from its limitations and made it possible for 
it to become a universal religion. He made sal- 
vation to depend indeed upon a belief in Jesus, 
but that belief was a moral acceptance of Jesus 
as a saviour and guide in life, and it was not lim- 


ited by any outward accident. Neither birth nor 
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station interfered with a man’s becoming a Chris- 
tian believer. 

But while Paul thus gave a certain universality 
to the religion of Christ, he did impose upon it a 
limitation: he made the acceptance of Christ a con- 
dition for obtaining the pardon of sin. That which 
had been the prerogative of blood became the 
privilege of a certain intellectual and spiritual 
condition of soul. The Catholic Church based 
itself upon this principle of Paul. It held that 
the favour of God would be given in the last 
day only to those who had given themselves to 
Christ in the manner laid down by the apostle. 
It was expected that Christ would come in the 
last great day and would call to himself his own, 
and his own would be found only among those 
who had made formal profession of a faith in him 
during their lifetime; who had united themselves 
to that society which represented his interests upon 
earth. The limitations of Judaism were in this 
way enlarged, but they were not entirely thrown 
aside. Christianity became a limited religion, 
after the manner of Judaism, and it has remained 
a limited religion until this day. 

Very early in its history, as we have already seen, 
the Church changed the base of its existence from 


the spiritual and the moral to the intellectual and 
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the political. Patterning itself upon the form of 
the Roman Empire, it established a great polity 
and organisation, reflecting all the principles that 
had been elaborated by the political genius of the 
Roman. It rapidly changed its democracies into 
monarchies, and united its monarchies in a great 
imperial system. It evolved the office of the 
Bishop, and it clothed the Bishop with monarchical 
authority, and then it united the various episco- 
pacies into the imperial system of Rome. And, 
as a means of discipline, it made use of the great 
dogmatic. It compelled all its members to receive 
implicitly its view of the universe, its definition of 
God, and its authority overman. In this way was 
created that theocracy which reigned over the life 
of Europe from the fourth to the fifteenth cen- 
turies. It was based upon the doctrine of exclu- 
sive salvation. Without the Church is no salva- 
tion, was the war-cry of the Church. It was this 
that gave to the priest his authority. He had the 
keys opening the doors of the Church, and being 
within he could also shut the doors against all 
who were without. And so it was declared that 
heaven was reserved only for those who were 
within the Church, and only for those within the 
Church who yielded implicit obedience to the 


authority of the priesthood, and who accepted 
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without question the teachings of the ecclesiastical 
body. 

Now this doctrine of exclusive salvation, because 
of its immorality, has been the occasion of much 
evil, both to the Church and to humanity at large. 
It has been considered absolutely necessary that a 
man should be a churchman in order to have any 
hope at all of the salvation of God, either in the 
present or in the future. Salvation does not de- 
pend upon being something, but it hinges alto- 
gether upon our belonging to something. If we 
have received baptism, if we do not deny the arti- 
cles of faith, if we yield ready obedience to our 
spiritual pastors and masters, we may set our 
hearts at rest: we are in the way of salvation. 
If, in addition to these necessary conditions, we 
care for our own sake to keep a conscience void of 
offence toward God and toward man, then that 
is a work of merit indeed, but not a work of neces- 
sity. Our salvation does not depend upon moral 
conditions. It rests altogether upon political as- 
sociation and intellectual acquiescence. It is 
because of this that in every age the church 
has belied its own moral teaching. It has 
made membership possible to the depraved, the 
impure, and the dishonest, and it has from time 


to time made membership impossible to the 
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honest, the pure, and the exalted among the sons 
of men. 

This doctrine of the Church has no warrant in 
fact. Never at any time has the Church, as out- 
wardly organised, included all that is excellent 
and worth saving in human life. It did not in the 
primitive days, it did not in the great medieval 
period, and it does not now. In the primitive age, 
while the apostles were busy upon their great 
evangelistic mission, there was a Roman slave who 
taught a doctrine as pure as theirs, if not as in- 
spiring, and Epictetus is worthy of the greater sal- 
vation because he loved virtue for virtue’s sake, 
and not for any after-reward that would come from 
being and doing good. And while Peter was lay- 
ing the foundations of the new empire, there was 
an emperor reigning over the old empire who ex- 
hibited spiritual greatness as estimable as that of 
Peter, and who is all the more to be admired be- 
cause he was able to keep himself pure in the midst 
of the temptations of a palace, and to exercise 
gentleness and to have a heart of compassion 
with the lives of the world at his mercy. As long 
as men do honour to spiritual greatness, they will 
remember the names Epictetus and Marcus Au- 
relius. And these were not alone. ‘There were 


many like them, and we now know that the society 
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of the Roman world was not to be judged by the 
lives of the fast set in Rome. ‘There were good 
and holy men, living lives of reasonable purity, 
among the Romans of those days, and that they 
did not belong to the Church was simply an out- 
ward accident of their lives; and if there be justice 
in the heavens, then these have their place at the 
right hand of the Most High. 

In the great medieval period the Church did 
embrace both good and bad, and all the popula- 
tions of Europe were counted as its members; but 
there were outlying populations of which Chris- 
tianity knew nothing, and we doubt not that 
among the peoples of the Orient there were living 
many who were accounted saints before God, many 
who vied with the severest of the anchorites of the 
West in their discipline of the body and in their 
aspiration for spiritual purity and holiness. ‘To- 
day, of course, it goes without saying, that Church 
membership is no longer a certificate of essential 
righteousness. And if only Church members are 
to be saved, and if all Church members are to be 
saved, then heaven will be both an exclusive and a 
motley place. It will exclude many of the purest 
souls now breathing the air, and it will include the 
leaders of fashionable society for it is a remarkable 


fact that the world of fashion to-day is found within 
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the Church, and is most devoted to the Church as 
an ecclesiastical organisation and as a guide in the 
intellectual life. The fashionable world has always 
made use of the established religion for the purpose 
of protecting itself against its own conscience and 
shielding itself against the wrath of mankind. 

For any Church to-day to claim that without it 
there is no salvation is simply to make itself the 
laughing-stock of the reasonable world. But not 
only does the great Catholic Church still make 
this claim, but it is also a part of the stock in trade | 
of each one of the various organisations which 
have come into existence through the breakup of 
that great body. Each denomination has as the 
reason of its existence the fact that it alone is in 
possession of the means whereby man shall be 
saved. ‘The instant it abdicates that claim, it ab- 
dicates any justification for its separate existence. 
So that we have a spectacle presented to us in 
our modern religious life, of innumerable bodies 
preaching divers ways of attaining to eternal sal- 
vation, and each, explicitly or implicitly, claiming 
that theirs is the only way. The absurdity of the 
situation has led, some of them to find a way of 
escape, and by means of concession to outside 
bodies of what they call non-essentials, to bring 


about some inode of living with those bodies and 
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admitting that their members can also share in 
the glory of God. 

But the bodies which flourish are those that 
make the strongest claims. The great Catholic 
Church still excludes from the mercy of God all 
who are not of the Catholic faith. It is intensely 
Judaic, in the old sense of Judaic, in its character. 
It will not so much as bury its dead in the com- 
mon burial-place of the people. It wants it to be 
clearly understood that only the Catholic can at- 
tain to any salvation that lies for men beyond the 
confines of time, and it wishes to segregate the 
Catholic even in his death, so that on the great 
day of resurrection there may be no mistake; that 
only Catholics may be admitted into the Divine 
Presence. We know that many of our dear friends 
in the Catholic Communion will repudiate this 
description of their attitude; they will say that, 
while we do not belong to the body of the Church, 
we may belong to the soul of the Church, and may, 
if we are invincibly ignorant of our error, be re- 
celved into the mercy of God, who will forgive us 
because we are ignorant and know not what we 
do. But that we are to be saved because we are 
worthy of salvation would not be entertained for 
_ a moment by one who held strictly to the Catholic 
conception of salvation. 
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This may be pardonable in a Church of the ex- 
tent and antiquity of the Catholic body, but it is 
surely unpardonable and absurd in any of those 
other bodies which, while denying the infallibility 
of the Catholic Church, insist each upon its own 
infallibility, and claim each for itself an exclusive 
right to the Kingdom of Heaven. ‘There has been 
no teaching that has done so much to cramp the 
mind as this teaching of the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation. Not only has it hindered a free growth 
of the mind in all that pertains to the historical 
development of the spiritual life of man, but it has 
given to the children of the various Churches a 
spiritual pride which has caused them to look 
down upon others whom they consider to be less 
favoured than themselves. ‘There is no spectacle 
more amusing than the way in which a Churchman 
will patronise a Dissenter, or an Evangelical Chris- 
tian a Catholic, or a Christian a so-called heathen. 
These all base their superiority upon the fact 
that they belong to certain bodies, that they hold 
certain opinions. Moral excellence and spiritual 
strength have nothing to do with it. It is simply 
an accident of birth or early training that has given 
the one man his advantage over the other. 

Some of the maps that have been put out to 
show the present religious state of the world cause 
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the unholy to laugh, and the judicious to grieve. 
There is such a map hung up in the Sunday-school 
rooms of the various Episcopal churches. ‘These 
maps represent about two-thirds of the earth as 
wrapped in utter darkness—not even the light of a 
star shines on it, and in these dark regions dwell 
more than two-thirds of the human race. ‘This 
represents the multitudes of the heathen. Sepa- 
rated from them, and represented by a red colour, 
are the followers of Mahomet, who are distinguish- 
ed from the other heathen nations because they 
had their origin in the same country and, in a 
measure, by the working of the same causes that 
produced the Christian religion; theirs is a bastard 
Judaism. ‘This red section is quite large and in- 
cludes many millions of our fellow-beings. ‘Then 
Christendom itself is represented in its various 
organisations by various colours. Yellow, covering 
portions of Greece and Russia, indicates the Greek 
or orthodox religion; blue, if we remember correct- 
_ ly, covering the most of Europe and all of South 
America, and tinging all the other colours, sets forth 
the extent of the great Catholic Communion. 
Then there are various browns and greys that 
indicate the Protestant denominations. And last 
of all, there is a little strip of pure white, about two 
inches in breadth, which represents that portion 
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of humanity to whom has come the perfect light, 
and who represent all that there is of uncorrupted 
Christianity, and that is the Episcopal, or, rather, 
the Anglican Communion. 

That the publishers of this map, and those 
who circulated it, did not perceive its absurdity 
is owing to a moral condition superinduced upon 
their minds by the teaching of the doctrine of ex- 
clusive salvation. The Anglican is to be saved, 
not because he is morally better than any other 
man, for he would be the first to acknowledge that 
he is not, nor is it because he is more given to 
spiritual things than other men, for, again, the 
whole tenor of his life would be evidence against 
him; but he has his advantage simply because he 
was born an Englishman, and is a member of the 
English Church, and has the apostolic succession, 
and keeps all the traditions of the elders, and 
follows all the customs of the ancients. 

Here we have that system which Jesus con- 
demned manifesting itself after the most flagrant 
manner. And the time has come for another 
John Baptist to cry in the wilderness, and to say: 
“Think not to say unto yourselves, ‘We have the 
Church as cur mother;’ for I say unto you, that 
God is able of these stones to raise up children 
unto the Church.” And not until the Church dis- 
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misses from its teaching this immoral dogma of 
exclusive salvation will it be able to regain its 
health. When it comes to understand that its 
mission is not to save men in the Church, but to 
save men bythe Church; not to build human life 
into the Church, but to build the Church into human 
life, shall it begin again to do its proper work. 
It has made of itself the object of its worship. 
Some writer has well said that that was a very 
wonderful feat when the Roman-Catholic priest- 
hood caused itself to be worshipped in the place 
of God. And it is because the Church lives for 
itself that it is in its present state of weakness. 
It is not concerned in the welfare of the world; it 
is only concerned in the welfare of the ecclesiastical 
organisation. If it cannot make of aman aChurch 
member, it will do for him nothing at all. It is 
indeed, in these latter days, being forced out of 
this selfish attitude, and it is discovering that its 
mission is to serve, instead of being served. But 
the old notion dies hard, and the bishops believe 
that the Church exists for the bishop, rather than 
the bishop for the Church, and that man is for the 
Church rather than the Church for man. 

The day, however, is at hand when the Churches 
will learn that men have found them out, and that 
unless they serve the present intellectual, moral, 
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and spiritual needs of man, they will be rejected 
by men; and, being rejected by men, they will be 
likewise rejected of God. The people will stay 
in the Churches only so long as the Churches satisfy 
their various needs. Vast numbers to-day are 
outside, because the Churches have failed to keep 
pace with the intellectual, the moral, and the 
spiritual progress of the world. One has said, 
perhaps irreverently, that the Time Spirit has to 
wait for the Holy Spirit to catch up. But it is the 
Holy Spirit who is the Time Spirit that guides into 
all truth. And the sin of the Church, which is a 
sin against the Holy Ghost, lies in believing that 
there is something better than the truth, something 
more to be desired than to grow in grace, in know- 
ledge, and in favour with God and man. The 
doctrine of exclusive salvation is to-day an absurd- 
ity. No one would venture to deny essential 
holiness and whatever salvation there may be to 
men differing so fundamentally as Newman and 
Stuart Mill, as Wesley and Emerson. Salvation 
is for those who do works meet for repentance, 
who visit the fatherless and the widow in their 
affliction, and keep themselves unspotted from 
the world. 
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WE owe our intellectual dogmatic to the intel- 
lectual curiosity of the Greek mind. It was, as 
Paul tells us, the constant desire of the Greek to 
hear or tell some new thing. His inquisitiveness 
could never be satisfied, and he had no sooner 
solved one problem concerning the Divine Nature 
than he entered upon another; making defini- 
tion after definition, wasted his own life and stored 
up for future generations a power for evil of which 
he himself had no consciousness at the time. He 
left his definitions to be the breeding cause of end- 
less discussions and abiding hatreds. 

Our moral dogmatic we owe to the Roman. 
The legal mind of Rome was not particularly in- 
terested in the abstract questions relating to the 
divine nature. It was occupied in the more prac- 
tical work of solving the legal relation of man to 
God, of man to man, and of man to the Church. 
And, as the Greek philosopher has built up for us 
a great theology, the Roman lawyer has be- 


queathed a system of legality. The doctrines of 
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‘ grace are Roman in their origin, and legal in their 
character. 

The Roman conception of God was based upon 
the imperial system. God was simply the em- 
peror writ a little bit larger, and the relations of 
man to God were the relations primarily of a sub- 
ject to his sovereign. Like the Roman Emperor, 
the sovereign was absolute. All law emanated 
from his will, and his will was responsible to no 
higher power. Whatever the sovereign willed was 
right because he willed it. This is the cardinal 
doctrine of the moral dogmatic as it was elaborated 
by Tertullian and the earlier Latin fathers, and 
systematised by Sst. Augustine, and afterward 
codified by the genius of Calvin. In this system 
an offence against the sovereign is unpardonable. 
No matter how slight the offence may be, it is an 
act of lese-majesty; it is an offence that cannot 
be pardoned without injury to the dignity of the 
reigning power, and which, if overlooked, would 
unsettle the foundations of the divine government. 
Sin, in the estimation of the moral dogmatic, is the 
violation oi a law, and the law requires punish- 
ment; and the punishment is not to be measured 
by the offence, but it is to be measured by the 
power and the dignity of the person against whom 
the offence has been committed. In all imperial- 
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istic and monarchical governments any offence 
against the sovereign is a capital crime. To speak 
a word against the king is treason, and for treason 
the only punishment is death. When God was 
thus conceived as the imperialistic master of the 
universe, sin acquired a most terrific character. 
It did not require that a man should be a Sisyphus 
or a Tartarus to bring down upon himself the 
wrath of the government; he had but to speak the 
slightest word or do the least thing against the 
majesty of the Most High, and the whole power 
of the universe was instantly marshalled against 
him for his destruction. 

We have in this dogmatic a perfect expression of 
the imperialistic idea of the relation of the subject 
to the sovereign. ‘The subject has no rights which 
the sovereign is bound to respect. ‘The sovereign 
may be a Nero or a Domitian, so vile that even the 
vilest cannot praise him, and yet the subject is 
bound to yield to him every honour and every 
obedience. A single word of criticism is an offence 
that is worthy of death. And if a law decreed by 
the emperor is broken by the least of the citizens, 
then all the forces of the empire are set in motion 
to bring that citizen to the bar of imperial judg- 
ment, and to cut him off from the earth. And in 


the greater number of cases there is no mercy 
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shown by the ruling power, and none to be ex- 
pected by those who are within the grasp of that 
power. Our whole modern doctrine of sin as it is 
preached in our churches has its root in this notion 
that prevailed in the Roman world of the absolute 
irresponsibility of the sovereign power, and of the 
sacredness of the sovereign and the complete sub- 
jection of the citizen to his will. 

The moral dogmatic was influenced by the hard- 
ness of heart which prevailed in Roman times, 
which looked upon life with indifference and upon 
pain with coldness. ‘Those were the days of the 
amphitheatre, when men were thrown to the wild 
beasts to make a Roman holiday. They were days 
when the criminal was tortured before he was put 
to death; when there was no sense, on the part 
at least of the ruling powers, of mercy or justice 
or truth; man’s pleasure, as well as his life, was 
within the keeping of the brutal natures that, by 
means of military force, then ruled the world. 

It was this notion of the absolute sovereignty of 
God and this callousness to the sufferings of 
men, which gave rise to the Christian doctrine of 
hell. If the present writer is not mistaken, the 
Christian religion, and its bastard offspring, the 
Mohammedan, are the only religions that have a 
hell. The ancient religions were without this con- 
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ception in their doctrinal teaching. As we have 
already learned, the ancient Hades was not a place 
of torment; it was only a place of utter monotony; 
it was uninteresting, it was not dreadful. The 
Jewish religion was without the notion of eternal 
torment. The wrath of God could go no farther 
than the grave. When man lay down in that nar- 
row house, there the wicked ceased from trou- 
bling and the weary were at rest. There the saint 
and the sinner were alike. The saint had received 
his reward in the days of his earthly existence, and 
to the sinner had been meted out his punishment. 
The grave was the end of all, and the worst 
offender could look forward to a time when the 
day of his tyranny should be over past. 

It remained for the Christian doctors to take up 
this notion of Hades and transform it into the 
Christian doctrine of hell. According to this 
teaching, the present life is a life of probation, in 
which every one is upon his trial, and at the end of 
this life he shall be sent to his own place. For 
the great majority, according to the teaching of the 
dogma, that place will be a place of everlasting 
torment. The Christian doctors exhausted im- 
agery in order to set before Christian believers the 
terrors of the damned. St. Augustine devotes two 


books of his great work, ‘‘The City of God,” to 
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prove that it is possible for God, by the exercise 
of his Almighty Power, to keep a physical body in 
existence in order that he may burn it. If left to 
itself, the fire would consume the body in a mo- 
ment of time, and there ‘would be surcease of 
sorrow. But with this the God of the moral dog- 
ma is not satisfied. He re-creates the same body 
in every instant of time, and he causes the fire to 
burn without ceasing; and so he tortures those who 
have offended him, and that torture is without 
limit in time or limit in extent of anguish. 

After Augustine hell became the cardinal: doc- 
trine of the Church, and the great reason for the 
existence of ecclesiastical Christianity was that it 
_ might serve as a means of delivering some portion 
of the ruined race of men from this condition of 
endless misery. It was the fear of hell that was 
used as the great instrument of discipline through- 
out the dark age of the Church. The dread of 
torment beyond the grave was held over the heads 
of men, to compel them to bow those heads to the 
domination of the priestly caste. ‘Turning some 
tropes of Jesus into hard and fast doctrines, the 
priests assumed the power of the keys, and the 
right to open and to shut the doors of life for the 
sons of men. Whom they would they admitted 


to the abodes of blessedness, and whom they would 
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they shut out. ‘The one great offence that merited 
the severest punishment was to doubt this author- 
ity of the priesthood. The great Emperor who sat 
on his throne in the skies had deputed his author- 
ity to a certain man sitting upon his throne on the 
earth. Crowned with a triple crown, this man 
claimed to be in the stead of God, and to have the 
absolute power from God to exercise dominion in 
the earth. 

We cannot in this treatise follow the develop- 
ment of the papal theory. It grew naturally out 
of the imperialistic system established in the 
Roman world during the imperial period. God 
was an emperor over all the universe, and he had 
his proconsuls in each particular star and world, 
and here on this earth he exercised his rule through 
his appointed vicar, the Bishop of Rome. To 
offend against the Bishop of Rome was an act of 
high treason against God; to question any of his 
teachings was to undermine the holy law, and 
either of these was a crime which was deserving 
of the severest punishment. In order to escape 
from the wrath to come, it was necessary that one 
should be in communion with the Church, and 
should receive at the hands of the priesthood those 
sacraments which were essential to salvation. ‘To 


die out of the communion of the Church was to 
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die into the communion of devils; and unless one 
had his passport duly signed and countersigned 
by the men in authority, he would be arrested at 
the borders of the celestial country and sent about 
his business. So that the administration of the 
sacraments became of vital importance, and all 
that the Church had to do in order to bring the 
people to their knees was to withdraw from them 
these necessary things, and to leave them un- 
protected, so that they would necessarily fall into 
the hands of the devil. 

It is impossible for us even to enter into the 
thought and feeling of the man of the Middle Age. 
The one thing that was real to him was hell. 
Heaven was vague, but hell was clean-cut and 
definite; its flames scorched him; its horrors ap- 
palled him, and until he came to have the courage 
to doubt, he lived in the fear of this hell all his life 
long. ‘There has been no greater perversion of 
any teacher’s doctrine than that which was made 
of the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth by the doctors 
of the Church, who, instead of his Holy Gospel of 
salvation, preached what Burns has justly called 
“the gospel of damnation.” ‘The Middle Age was. 
prolific in imagery showing the tortures of the 
damned, and in this the Middle Age gave expres- 
sion to its own thought and life. If the Roman 
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Empire chastised with whips, the Roman Church 
chastised with scorpions, and the little finger of 
the Pope was heavier than the thigh of the Em, 
peror. The cruelties that were visited upon the 
heretic put to the blush all the pains that had been 
endured by the criminal. We have but to read 
the story of religious persecution during Christian 
times to read the most dreadful pages of human 
history. The age was cruel; it was the age of 
the dungeon, in which men languished in darkness 
for years. It was the age of the wheel and the 
thumbscrew and the rack; and of all who ad- 
ministered these tortures, the clergy were the most 
zealous. They put a man to the question and 
watched him writhe in his agony with a coolness 
that would have been worthy of their own satanic 
master. The devil was really the great God of 
the dogmatic. He it was who had the greater 
number of mankind in his keeping, and without 
him the old moral dogmatic would have fallen 
to pieces. 

The government of the Church during that 
period was a government of fear, and the fear of 
hell, as Burns says again, was a “‘hangman’s 
whip.” It was not the fear of losing one’s purity 
or one’s righteousness, but it was simply the fear 


of physical pain, and it was this that degraded 
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mankind and prevented their moral development 
along higher lines, for ages. And the great 
Protestant Reformation did not remedy this evil. 
The Protestant Reformers were themselves bred in 
the school of fear. They had fought their way 
out, but they had brought their fear with them. 
And they could see no other means of governing 
mankind than that of threatening them with the 
dread of torment tocome. ‘The master theological 
genius of the Protestant Reformation based his 
dogmatic upon the teaching of Augustine. The 
absolute sovereignty of God was the cardinal 
doctrine of the Calvinistic system. God was 
above the law, free to do as he pleased, and all 
that his subjects could do was to watch him, and 
by some means or other escape, if possible, the 
lash of his anger. 

That this fear of God produced a certain nobility 
of character is evident. These men who feared 
God, and God only, were able to stand up in their 
place, and to bear witness before kings. They 
~ would submit themselves to no other fear, because 
of their great, overmastering fear of God. But 
that this also was/productive of hardness and nar- 
rowness and bigotry is likewise - self-evident. 
That it has arrested the moral development of 


man is clear to every student in that field of know- 
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ledge. The evil influence of this dogmatic upon 
the noblest mind is apparent to any one who reads. 
All through the Middle Age the imagination was 
corrupted by the foul thoughts that came bubbling 
up from this bottomless pit that men had dug to 
their own disaster. And even in better times such 
a lovely soul as that of Jeremy Taylor imagines 
that one of the joys of the saved will be their con- 
templation of the agony of the condemned. The 
saints will sit around the rim of hell and jeer at 
those who are immersed therein. John Henry 
Newman, great soul that he was, says that one 
sight of hell is all-sufficient to make one serious- 
minded. We should think it would be. It would 
require a mind drowned in seriousness and gloom 
to entertain the thought that a large number of his 
fellow-creatures was enduring torment; under such 
circumstances only a fiend could be happy. This 
doctrine of hell could flourish only in times when 
men were lacking in the power of fellow-feeling, 
when class distinctions were rife, when national 
boundaries put an end to moral obligations, and 
when a difference in colour made one man a mas- 
ter and anothera slave. Hell is a place where the 
plebeian must go that he may not offend the pa- 
trician. It is the natural abode of the stranger 


and of the serf. All disagreeable people are to 
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find their way there that they may not disturb the 
felicities of the chosen. 

It ha»pened some years ago that a preacher was 
mildly confuting this doctrine from his pulpit. 
It instantly arrayed against him his whole con- 
gregation; and one of these, a woman, came to 
the present writer and in bated breath told him 
that her pastor had said that there was no hell. 
And the writer said to her, ‘‘ Well, what of it? 
Does that trouble you?’ She said that it did 
trouble her very much, indeed. And the writer 
asked the further question, ‘‘Why, do you wish to 
gothere?”’ ‘Oh, no,” she cried in horror; “I do 
not wish to go there, but if there is no hell, what 
are we going to do with the bad people?”’ And 
there was the whole matter in a nutshell. Hell is 
always for the other person, never for us. ‘The 
writer has known only one person who, in his own 
estimation, was going to this hell of the Church, 
and he was an inmate of an asylum for the insane. 
If the doctrine of hell as it is taught in the dog- 
matic were really believed, and each and every 
person were to present to his imagination an exist- 
ence in such a place, then insanity would be the 
common lot; for no one could endure the thought 
and maintain his reason. But it has been because 


a way of escape has been made for every particular 
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person, and hell considered a place for every other 
particular person, that the doctrine has maintained 
its place in the world for so long. You hear the 
profane man on the street tell his neighbour to go 
there, and if there were no such place, where would 
he send his neighbour when that neighbour 
offended him ? 

The doctrine of hell as it has been preached, and 
as it is contained to-day in the authorised dog- 
matic of the various Churches, is the most immoral 
doctrine that has ever been taught by priestly lips 
to patient souls. It makes of God an irresponsible 
tyrant, cruel as Caligula and with all the power of 
the Cesars. Gibbon tells us that one of the dread- 
ful conditions of Roman citizenship in the days of 
the Empire was that a man could never escape 
from the imperial authority. Rome embraced the 
whole known world. To cross the borders of 
Rome was to go out of the world; and any one who 
had incurred the displeasure of the emperor had 
to endure that displeasure; there was no way of 
escape. Now, in the dogmatic this same con- 
dition obtains. One who has offended the ma- 
jesty of God is without hope. The power of God 
is commensurate with the universe, and there is 
no place a man can go and be away from God. 


This, which is a great and blessed thought when 
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one conceives of God as a source of light and love, 
becomes a thought of overmastering terror when 
God is thought of simply or principally as a judge 
who condemns and sentences. 

A little girl once said to the writer: ‘‘I wish that 
God would not look at me all the time. I want to 
do something to please myself, but God follows me 
wherever I go.” And this God of the dogmatic, 
whose main business it is to see that all non- 
church people get their deserts and all unbelievers 
are visited with their punishment, is a God from 
whom one would gladly escape into some outlying 
region where there is neither God nor sun nor star. 
The voids of space would be delightful, if one 
could feel himself free in his soul to think, and free 
in his action to do, without regard to the oversight 
of some tyrannical existence that, having no law 
itself, imposes all kinds of restraints and restric- 
tions upon those whom it governs. ‘This doctrine 
of the dogmatic has, indeed, in these latter days 
fallen into disrepute, and you no longer hear it 
thundered from the pulpit as you did in the days 
of Jonathan Edwards and the days of the Wesleys 
and the Whitfields. But it remains still a skeleton 
in the closet of the Churches; it is there as a part 
of their dogmatic, and when they have people to 


deal with who know no better, they still use this 
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hangman’s whip to compel their submission to the 
authority of the Church. The present writer has 
heard sermons preached in Protestant and in 
Catholic churches which have been degrading in 
their influence, because they have taught men that 
to fear God with a craven, cowardly fear is a 
virtue, and that the one question which a man is 
to ask himself is, how he stands with this God. 
He is told that the preacher and the preacher’s 
Church are God’s representatives on earth, and if 
he does not stand in with the preacher’s Church then 
there is no use of his hoping for anything but that 
torture which the preacher’s God has prepared for 
him. It is becoming less and less possible to 
use this coarse method, because of the continued 
enlightenment of the people; but it is a shame 
that the Churches do not come out fairly and 
squarely and say that there is no such hell as they 
have pictured. 

There is indeed somewhat which lies behind 
their teaching; their doctrine misrepresents and 
caricatures the great law of consequence. ‘There 
are hells enough, and to spare, but they are not 
divine creations, nor does God rule in them or 
send men to them. The law that whatsoever a 
man soweth that shall he also reap, is a beneficent 
law, and in the larger number of cases by far the 
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sowing and the reaping lead to the joy of life. 
An arbitrary punishment is an evil, whether in- 
flicted by God or by man. The only punishment 
which justice should administer is the punishment 
that corrects, not the punishment that avenges. 
The very word ‘‘punishment’”? means “‘to cor- 
rect’’; but it has come to mean the infliction of 
pain by legal authority, because the victim has of- 
fended some one or some law. The old Jex talionis 
still holds sway, and it is an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth. It still prevails among men, 
despite the teaching of the Son of God. But the 
time is at hand when hell shall be put out by the 
tears of penitence which the Church shall shed for 
having so long sinned against the higher qualities 
and attributes of the human soul. 
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THE present writer, visiting the church of San 
Roche in Paris, saw there an alms-box over which 
were written the words “‘For souls in purgatory,” 
and into this box he saw the poor women of Paris 
dropping their centimes, hoping that each little 
coin would purchase a prayer that would reach 
the ear of God and deliver some dear one from 
the place in which God had confined him, and 
in which he was subjecting him to a discipline 
of purgation. As he had many friends who, if the 
doctrine were true, might be confined in the purg- 
ing fires, he had it in mind to drop a franc in the 
box, in the hope on his part that some prayer 
might prevail for their good. But, on second 
thought, he concluded that if he had any friends in 
purgatory, they were there for their own good, and 
that he should do them a bad turnif he were to make 
any effort to get them out before their time. He felt 
that he could trust that matter to the great, good 
God, who would not, he was sure, keep anyman in 
pain an instant longer than the pain was necessary 
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for his greater purification and pleasure. He stood 
and looked at this dropping into the alms-box with 
sadness in his heart for all those who were de- 
ceived into the belief that there could possibly be 
in this great, wonderful universe of ours a being 
who would be influenced in the way that the doc- 
trine of purgatory and indulgence presumes. 

This is the most immoral of all the doctrines 
that have ever been taught to man, saving that 
of everlasting damnation and torture in hell. 
To predicate of the Divine Being that he is so 
partial that he can be moved away from his 
determination by the intercessions of interested 
men is to do him a great injustice, and to make of 
this universe a chaos, instead of acosmos. If an 
earthly judge were to act after the manner of this 
Divine Judge, we should soon drive him from his 
seat with a whip of scorpions. If God be just, 
then it is contrary to his nature that he should 
keep in purgatory any soul one instant longer than 
is necessary for its complete purification. And 
for him to release, upon the intercession of others, 
one man, and keep in confinement another for 
whom there is no, intercessor, is to unsettle the 
foundations of the universe, and to make unright- 
eousness instead of righteousness to be the rule of 
the Power that governs the worlds. ‘This whole 
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notion has its root in the conception already 
elaborated, that looks upon God as an emperor, 
with all the characteristics of the emperor. It was 
Felix, who heard Paul gladly, and who would have 
let him go, except for the fact that he expected 
every day that some one would give him money to 
release his prisoner. Now for God to release a 
prisoner upon money payment, and still more for 
God to hold in durance a prisoner until money 
payment is made, is to reduce God to the level of 
a Roman proconsul, and such a God is worthy of 
no man’s admiration or worship. 

The Roman mind is intensely legalistic in its 
character, and legalism is made up of such con- 
trivances and conceptions as that which underlie 
the doctrine of indulgences. Legalism encourages 
fictions under which injustice breeds. The law 
is made the cloak for maliciousness. ‘The Roman 
lawyer, and too often the modern lawyer, has for 
his duty, not the establishment of justice, but the 
giving of legal countenance to what is really in- 
jus'ice. ‘There is much of that in the world to- 
day, there was still more in the Roman and medi- 
eval age; and it was this that occasioned the rise 
of the doctrine of purgatory, and which made it 
possible for men to believe in such a God as the 
doctrine of purgatory implies. The Roman sys- 
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tem was a system of legalism, and the old Roman 
religion was a part of that system. Walter Pater 
tells us that the Roman religion was not something 
to be believed or something to be loved; but it 
was something to be done at a certain time, at a 
certain place, and in a certain way. Offerings 
were to be made to the gods, and then the gods in 
return were to give countenance to the offerer. 
It was a bargain, and when God had once received 
his pay, then God must do his part. And if a 
given worshipper wanted to secure a favour over 
and above that which was common to all men, he 
had but to make the richer offering and his prayer 
would be granted. 

This conception runs through and through, not 
only the Catholic religion, but all the religions of 
mankind. Indeed, religion is looked upon as 
nothing else than the means whereby we, for per- 
sonal reasons, are able to secure the favour of 
God. We offer him our prayers in order to gain 
from him his grace or power. We make to him 
our gifts of money, expecting that he on his part 
will bless us and enable us to earn the more money. 
We ask his countenance for all our transactions, 
on the ground that we worship him. One good 
turn deserves another. 

In no instance is this commercial conception of 
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the relation of God to man set forth more naively 
than in the case of Jacob. Jacob at Bethel makes 
his bargain with God. He says, “If thou wilt be 
with me in the way that I shall go and wilt bring 
me again to my father’s house in peace, then thou 
shalt be my God, and of all that thou givest me 
I will give thee a tenth.”’ This contract between 
Jacob and God has in it some element of unfair- 
ness. God seems to get the worst of the bargain, 
one-tenth for him and nine-tenths for Jacob. And 
this is the bargain that men are making with God 
even now. It is salvation forsomuch. The man 
of to-day looks upon God as Jacob did, as one 
whose favour can be won by money payment. 
It is hardly unkind to say that many of the charity 
offerings which astonish our own age have this 
thought underlying them. The man who has 
amassed his riches by taking advantage of his 
fellow-men, who has piled his millions upon mil- 
lions by means that are not altogether creditable, 
says, perhaps unconsciously, “‘I will give God the 
tenth, and then the nine-tenths shall be mine, to 
be enjoyed without compunction because cleansed 
by this, my devotion of a portion of my wealth to 
the purposes of the Lord God.” 

The Catholic Church sets forth, both in doctrine 


and ritual, this dogma of salvation for so much. 
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You are to save your soul, not by the travail of 
your soul, not by wrestling there in spiritual 
darkness, with spiritual wickedness in high places, 
but you are to save your soul by certain outward 
acts; you are to assist at mass once of a Sunday; 
you are to go to such and such a church, at such 
and such a time; you are to say your Ave and » 
your Paternosters; you are to do things that you 
can do without in the slightest degree changing 
your moral nature, and this shall be your payment 
made to the Divine Being, whereby the Divine 
Being shall be purchased and shall become your 
salvation. ‘This doctrine of salvation for so much 
is at the bottom of the immorality that prevails in 
Latin countries. The bandit and the prostitute 
are very religious in Italy. They fulfil all the re- 
quirements of the dogmatic, and save their souls 
by keeping their side of the contract with the 
powers above. The bandit takes his aim in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
thus professing his faith in the dogmatic creed; 
and when he has secured his spoil, he takes the 
tenth of it and'lays it on the altar, and thus he frees 
himself from guilt. The woman that is a sinner 
kneels at the altar of the Blessed Virgin and con- 
secrates her candle before she goes out into the 
street to solicit her customer. The present writer 
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saw an instance of this, with his own eyes, in the 
Cathedral of San Marco at Venice, where the 
woman made her offering and then immediately 
proceeded about her business on the street. 

This corrupting thought is more prevalent than 
we have any notion of. Most of us reckon with 
God for our salvation. We say on our death-bed 
that we have done so and so; we have given of our 
money to feed the poor, we have cared for the 
fatherless and the stranger, and having done this, 
we think we have purchased the favour of God. 
This vitiates the spiritual life and renders good 
deeds evil. If I feed a hungry man, not because 
I love the hungry man and sympathise with him 
in his pain, but because I want to secure a greater 
good for myself, then that act of mine becomes a 
vicious, instead of a virtuous act. 

This doctrine of salvation for so much held 
possession of the Christian Church down to the 
Reformation. It was the occasion of that upris- 
ing which rent the Church asunder. When Tet- 
zel came selling his indulgences, the mighty wrath 
of Luther broke as a storm of indignation upon the 
Christian world, and created a force that shook 
the throne of the man of the triple crown to its 
foundations. We no longer send our Tetzels sell- 


ing indulgences from street to street, but we have 
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the same traffic going on in secret. And we, the 
people, have a right to say to that great Catholic 
Church which claims to be the sole representative 
of Divine Wisdom and Justice on the earth, that 
until it casts out root and branch this whole con- 
ception, it cannot be our Church, no matter how 
much it may have of goodness within it. As long 
as it teaches that God can be purchased for money 
or for masses, or that the least of his favours can 
be obtained by undue influence, so long in the 
name of that God we will enter our protest. No 
explanation or palliation of the doctrine of indul- 
gences willdo. The system itself is rooted in evil, 
and it must be uprooted and cast out where it 
may wither and die. And all thought on the part 
of mankind that the giving of a portion of ill-gotten 
wealth to services of benevolence cleanses the rest 
from the taint of evil, is a vain thought. Not only 
must we give back that which we have taken by 
harsh or illegal means, but we must restore fourfold. 
All holding of ill-gotten wealth is a sin against the 
social organism, and a sin against the God who 
upholds the social organism. We cannot bargain 
for our salvation, for we must work out each man 
his own salvation with fear and trembling. Itis not 
by bargaining with God, but by disciplining one’s 
self, that ones hall escape from the wrath to come. 
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SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


In casting off the old skin of legalism, the Prot- 
estant Reformers placed themselves in conditions 
where it was easy to put on the new skin of anti- 
nomianism. ‘The old legal system required of men 
that they should do something for their own sal- 
vation; if nothing else, that they should say their 
prayers and pay their tithes. The antinomian 
theory which came in as a substitute for legalism 
made it possible for men to get something for 
nothing. ‘They were taught that works were of no 
value; that nothing which a man himself did in 
any way affected his relation to God. His salva- 
tion had been purchased for him by another, and 
came to him as a free gift. The Son of God had 
made propitiation for the sin of the whole world, 
and consequently for the sin of the given believer, 
and, as Luther says, ‘‘ All that is necessary for any 
man to do is simply to lay hold on this and to ap- 
propriate to himself the merits of this Christ.” 
‘Salvation by the precious blood”’ became a kind 


of war-cry in the Reformed churches. Works were 
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no longer made the basis of merit, but only belief. 
And belief was an act of the intelligence and the 
will: an act of the intelligence which led it to un- 
derstand this scheme of free salvation, and: an 
act of the will appropriating this salvation to the 
particular soul. 

This notion of something for nothing gave rise 
in the early days of the Reformation period to the 
wildest extravagances. Since all the sin that can 
possibly be committed in the world from the begin- 
ning to the end of time is paid for by the blood of 
Jesus, it matters not how much sin is committed. 
The Anabaptists of Miinster, and like sectaries, 
simply carried the doctrines of the Reformers to 
their logical conclusion. ‘They were to have their 
salvation without any effort on their own part; 
they had simply to believe that it would be given 
them, and it would be giventhem. Nor need they 
trouble themselves to make this act of faith until 
it was time. A man could go on and have his 
fling as long as he had his strength, and then in the 
last hour he could turn and give his soul to God 
through Christ. He could accept his Saviour in 
the fatal moment, and that acceptance would be 
to him for righteousness, and he would find his 
place at once with his blessed Lord in Paradise. 
This doctrine of something for nothing underlies 
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the whole system of teaching called evangelical. 
In that system salvation is a free gift of God, con- 
ditioned on the atoning sacrifice of Jesus. Jesus 
has paid it all, our debt is cancelled; and we have 
simply to enjoy the benefits that have been thus 
bestowed upon us. 

The following story illustrates this whole scheme. 
There wasa deaf-and-dumbchild to whom had been 
imparted the evangelical doctrine of the Atonement. 
The dumb child spelled this doctrine out with his 
fingers. He said: “‘ Little John had done many bad 
things, and left undone many good things, and God 
was very mad. All that little John had done God 
had written down, and was waiting for John to die 
that he might burn him. Then Jesus came, and 
with his bloody hand rubbed out all the writing 
that God had made, and little John was free.” 
The immorality of such a notion is evident to the 
least enlightened conscience, and to think that the 
deaf and the dumb have taught to them such 
notions of the great God is pitiful. This imputed 
righteousness of which the dogmatic tells us, is a 
very cheapthing. It makes of man a parasite, and 
a parasite he lives and dies. It is imputed, not 
imparted, righteousness that is the cause of our 
present low spiritual estate. Ours is a commercial 


age, and there is no doctrine that so lends itself to 
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the vices of commercialism as this that teaches that 
we get something for nothing. 

The leaders in our commercial life to-day are 
also the leaders in our various evangelical Churches, 
and the reason for this is evident when we see that 
this religion so adapts itself to the commercial 
instinct. The man who on the street strives to 
get something for nothing is well pleased, on the 
Lord’s Day, when he is taught that such is the rule 
of the universe. The man of immense wealth 
says to himself, “‘ Jesus has paid it all’’; and he 
also says to himself, “‘What Jesus has done once 
may be done many times over.”? The poor man 
may be the salvation of the rich man. It is by the 
labours of the poor that the richexist. Were it not 
that the poor are required to give something for 
nothing, it would be impossible for men to amass 
the limitless fortunes which now seem possible. 
If Jesus gives his blood for nothing, then the poor 
soul that he saves by it is not worth the saving, for 
a soul which would accept such benefit unblush- 
ingly is like the social parasite who lives upon the 
labour of others without sorrow and without shame. 

We have in this religious doctrine the under- 
lying cause of our present commercial corruption. 
We have all gone mad in this insane effort to get 
something for nothing, and never shall we live 
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noble lives again until we comprehend the fact that 
for every good we receive we must return an 
equivalent of good; that we cannot gain from 
others without being a source of equal gain to 
others. If we would save our life, we must lose it, 
and not even Jesus is able to deliver us from under 
the great law of compensation. He that receives 
must give. The country that sells must buy. 
The hope of gaining something for nothing is a 
vain hope that leads to desert wastes, and gives 
as its fruition the apples of Sodom. We, the 
people, therefore have a right to say to our teachers 
that it is now high time that this whole conception 
were dismissed as unworthy of entertainment by 
a noble soul. Let the people be taught that salva- 
tion is indeed a gift, but it is a gift that calls at 
once for a return equal to the gift. ‘Freely ye 
have received; freely give.” ‘To attempt to enjoy 
the blessings of religion selfishly is to inherit a 
curse rather than a blessing. And this whole cry, 
“Saved by the blood of Jesus,” must give place to 
another cry: ‘‘Saved by the blood of Jesus, of the 
saints and heroes, and ourselves.” We ought 
each one of us to make up what is lacking of the 
sufferings of Christ; we are all called to be saviours. 
It is demanded of each of us that he shall earn 
more than he spends; that he shall produce more 
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than he consumes; that when men have given to 
him, then he shall give to men full measure and 
running over, and the disgraceful doctrine of some- 
thing for nothing must be cast into the Valley of 
Hinnon and be burned with the offal of the city of 
God. We have had enough of it; let us cast it out 
from our presence. It is dead; let us burn it, lest 
it corrupt the very air that we breathe. 
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THE NEW DOGMATIC 


THERE has come down to us from a period about 
five hundred years before our era, the cry of a soul 
that had laid upon it a burden too heavy for it to 
bear. One, Jeremiah, was called to be a prophet 
to his people, and the strain of his prophecy was 
too great for his strength; the bitterness of it broke 
his heart. The cries of this man are lamentations, 
and we have come to use his name as the expres- 
sion of human sorrow. A ‘“‘ Jeremiad” is a wail of 
woe. ‘This man was of the priestly caste, and his 
whole interest lay in upholding the dignity of the 
priestly office. He was a son of Israel, and the 
desire of his heart was for the prosperity of his 
people. He was, however, called upon to de- 
nounce the order of the priesthood and to pro- 
nounce woe upon his people. He tells us that 
when he was yet a child he was called to pull 
down, to throw down, to destroy, to uproot, and 
to build. His first work was the work of destruc- 
tion. He had to declare to the priestly order 


that their day was over. These servants of the 
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Lord had so worn out his patience that the Lord 
was about to take away from them their place 
and give it to others; that the priests were to be 
carried into captivity; the temple which was the 
scene of their ministration was to be burned with 
fire,and their holy vessels defiled by the heathen. 
And as it was with the priests, so with the princes. 
They had filled up the measure of their iniquity, 
and the Chaldzan was to come and strip them of 
their royal robes, put out their eyes, and carry 
them to Babylon and imprison them in dungeons. 
This declaration of the prophet did not gain for 
him the favour of those to whom he made it. The 
priests anathematised him, and the princes im- 
prisoned him. ‘They considered that he, the 
prophet, was the cause of the evils which he had 
said were to come upon the city and the people. 
In this they fell into that common error which 
makes of the man who tells of the evil, the author 
of the evil. It was not the prophet Jeremiah who 
brought this distress upon his people and _ this 
disaster upon the temple. It was primarily the 
acts of the priests and the princes themselves. 
The priests had corrupted the way of God, and the 
princes had oppressed the people. There was 
wickedness in the high places, and it was this 
wickedness that had weakened the heart of the 
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nation and made it the easy prey of the spoiler. 
Neither was it the prophet who had raised up 
Nebuchadnezzar, the king of Babylon. He was 
an instrument of Divine Providence to bring to 
pass that which the mind of the Lord had deter- 
mined. ‘The prophet was simply a watchman in 
his tower, whose foresight enabled him to see what 
was hidden from others, and his cry was simply 
that which was dictated to his lips by the vision 
revealed to him. 

In all such crises the prophet has to bear the 
_ blame. The man who declares that existing con- 
ditions must pass away incurs the hatred of those — 
whose interests are vested in the present estate. 
The priests and the princes are always the natural 
foe of the prophet. ‘Their first thought is to cast 
him out, to stone him, and to crucify him, and so 
toput anend to his prophecy. ‘This is the wisdom 
of the blind and the foolish. If you kill the watch- 
man in the watch-tower, you do not stay for an 
instant the march of the incoming forces; you only 
make it the more impossible to take due and 
proper measures to protect the citadel against the 
enemy. Now in these, as in all days, the prophet 
has his function, and the prophet has his fate. 
When a mancomes, as a voice crying in the wilder- 


ness, to tell the Churches that that great dogmatic 
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system in which they have entrenched themselves 
has been undermined; that forces that they cannot 
see have been for a long time at work, and are 
still working, to reduce their citadel to ruin; that 
the keepers of that dogmatic must lose their place 
of influence in the world; and that they who sup- 
port the dogmatic are spending their money and 
their labour for nought, then such a man at once 
incurs the hatred of the priestly and the princely 
caste. Their thought is to silence him, and by 
silencing him to put to sleep the danger that 
threatens. The vanity of this mode of procedure 
is evident to a very child. It is not the prophet 
who endangers the dogmatic; he only declares the 
presence of the danger. 

The dogmatic of the Churches was conceived, 
elaborated, and codified under conditions of 
thought that have passed away. The enemies of 
the dogmatic system are both within and without. 
The scientific spirit has dissipated the whole 
scheme of the universe in which the dogmatic 
originated. ‘That three-compartment universe of 
earth, hades, and heaven has no place whatever 
in the thought world of to-day. It exists only by 
artificial means in the thought of the clerical order, 
and is more or less vaguely present to the con- 
sciousness of that portion of the laity whose minds 
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have not been influenced by the modern methods 
of thought. But even the clergy and the laity can- 
not free themselves from the influences that sur- 
round them, and they must think more or less 
with the thought of the time in which they live. 
The clergy and the laity are scientific in all matters 
except those pertaining to their dogmatic system. 
They scorn the unscientific conception of the uni- 
verse, as they find it in foreign countries and in 
alien religions. And so within themselves they 
have that sense of terror and uncertainty concern- 
ing their own way of thinking and _ believing 
which takes all effectiveness from their thinking 
and from their believing. The scientific spirit 
has taken full possession of all the instrumen- 
talities of education except the pulpit. The 
press, the school, the university, are all working for, 
and developing the scientific conception of the 
universe. And these are more mighty than the 
pulpit, and are reducing it to a nullity. It is 
then the spirit of the age that is completing the 
overthrow of the dogmatic, and it is a mere matter 
of fact for a man within or without the Church to 
declare that a new era, which knows not the 
dogmatic, has arrived. ‘The Churches may shut 
their eyes and endeavor to close their ears, but 


their blindness and their deafness will not save 
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them. If they be founded upon the dogmatic 
system, then their foundations are undermined, 
and they as institutions must fall into ruin. 

And not only are the foes of the system with- 
out; they are also within. We are not considering, 
now, those within the various Churches who, 
having minds more or less under the control of the 
modern way of thinking, are rebelling against 
dogmatic limitations; but we are calling atten- 
tion to the extreme dogmatist himself. He is 
the great foe of the dogma. He insists that not 
one jot or one tittle shall pass from the dogma 
until all be fulfilled. He compels men to accept 
literally every sentence of Holy Writ and every 
article of churchly creed. He retreats to the 
very innermost recess of the dogmatic citadel, 
and says that there he will live and there he will 
die. In doing this he abandons all else to the 
foe. Not able in any wise to accommodate his 
system to existing circumstances, he plays the 
part of the snail; he makes of his system a shell, 
he draws himself into it, and there he lives and 
from thence he utters his anathema upon all who 
desire a more roomy habitation and a wider view. 

It is then simple folly to kill the prophet and 
leave affairs to take their course. The killing of 
the prophet does but hasten the time of visitation. 
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At every period in the world’s history the conserva- 
tive party has been the persecuting party, and the 
day of its fiercest persecution marks the day in 
which begins its rapid decline. We can note the 
progress of humanity by the death and exile of 
the prophets. Not only is the prophet blamed 
for his destructive work, but he is also faulted 
because he gives nothing in its place. The 
believer in the letter is so bound up by the letter 
that when once that is gone, he has nothing left 
for his solace. Just as the primitive Christian 
imagination could not conceive of any other body 
than the fleshly body of Jesus, and so put upon 
the lips of Mary Magdalen the cry, ‘‘They have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not where they 
have laid him,” so these literalists, when once 
they find their letter gone, say their religion is 
taken away and they know not where it is gone. 
If religion be not expressed in plain prose, they 
cannot read its story at all. And so they have a 
quarrel with the prophet and the reformer. ‘They 
say to him: ‘“‘What have you to give us in the 
place of that which you take away? ‘These be 
our gods that brought us up out of the land of 
Egypt, and if you take these gods and grind them 
to dust, and pour the dust in the waters of the 
brook, whom and what shall we worship?” It 
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is not given to every prophet to be both destruc- 
tive and constructive. John Baptist had simply 
the destructive work to do; he left the construc- 
tive to his great successor, Jesus. It may be 
enough for one prophet that he tears down and 
leaves the ground free for some greater than he to 
build upon it. But sometimes, like Jeremiah, the 
prophet may have the twofold mission, to throw 
down and to build up. And in these days the 
prophet can see the coming of the new, as well as 
the disappearance of the old. The age of transi- 
tion is nearly over; we are approaching our 
destination. We are beginning to formulate a 
dogmatic which shall take the place of the old 
system; we are setting up divinities in place of 
divinities. 

When Paul was in Athens, they said of him that 
he seemed to be a setter forth of strange gods, 
because he preached Jesus and the resurrection. 
And this judgment of the Athenian was true. 
Paul was a setter forth of strange gods to that 
ancient world. He bade old gods be gone, and 
new gods to arrive. The succession of the gods 
follows the line of human development. The 
gods are always the incarnation of the Godhead 
that is required by the present necessities of men. 
In the state of nature, man has nature gods; 
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in times of political stress and storm, the God 
reveals himself as the King of all the earth; and 
when men are sick and civilisation is dying, then 
God comes as a Saviour and as a Restorer of life. 
Paul’s gods were the gods needed in that state 
of decay and despair which followed upon the end 
of the great civilisations of the Orient, of Egypt, 
of Babylon, of Greece, and of Rome. And to-day 
there be those who are setters forth of strange 
gods. ‘The present writer read in a certain public 
print that he was endeavouringto makea new God. 
He wishes to correct that impression. Far be it 
from him to make the effort to construct God. 
He leaves that to the schoolmen; that has been 
their business through all the ages. His is the 
humbler task of simply telling to men of that 
God which he sees. And the God which he 
would reveal to them is not a new God, but an 
old, familiar friend. ‘The God of the dogmatic 
is a metaphysical abstraction, fit to entertain the 
mind of a philosopher, and to puzzle the intellect 
of a theologian; but he is not the God with whom 
we can hold familiar intercourse. 

The God of the new dogmatic is, in the first 
place, the friend God of Abraham; it is that God 
which a man finds, if he will search for him, in 
the mountains. If he will go into the solitary 
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places and keep still, then he will hear the voice 
of the Lord God speaking to him, and if he will 
open his spiritual eyes, he will see the glory of 
that God passing him by,and he will be ready to 
call the name of that place “Jehovah Jireh.”’ 
‘“‘As it is written in the Mount of the Lord, he 
shall be seen.” This friend God of Abraham 
may be the friend God of any man. It is not 
only in the mountains of Israel that he abides, 
but it is in every mountain, and upon every green 
hill, and in every valley that his presence may 
be found. To hold communion with this God 
through the visible manifestations of his presence 
is the soul’s worship. The present writer, upon 
one occasion, had such hours of ecstasy as only 
come to the soul when the Greater Glory shines 
upon it. It was on the Feast of the Transfigura- 
tion, when he ascended one of the Alps that lie 
over against the Jungfrau. All the morning long 
he was climbing the mountainside alone. Great 
chasms opened upon either hand, giving vistas 
that ended almost in infinity. The pines stood 
as the keepers of the Lord’s Temple and gave 
gracious aid to his worshipper as he passed up- 
ward, protecting him by their shade and sustain- _ 
ing him by their strength. It was noontide when 
the devotee reached a great plateau, from whence 
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he could see spread at his feet the valley of the 
Grindelwald, and, beyond, rising twenty thousand 
feet into the heavens, the snow-white peaks of 
the Jungfrau and her sisters. The fact of the 
Lord’s Transfiguration was then easy to believe. 
The glory of the Lord entered into the soul of the 
worshipper, and that glory might well have mani- 
fested itself on the countenance and in the garment. 
Now what the new dogmatic wishes to do is to 
restore the sanctity of nature, to make it possible 
for a man to meet God whenever he sets his foot 
across the threshold of his house, and make it 
possible for God to visit man while man sits in the 
door of his tent. Why should the oak of Mamre 
be sacred, and not the oaks of our own door- 
yard P ) 

The friend God of Abraham is simply a friend. 
We ask of him, as we ask of any true friend, nothing 
but friendship; we simply want him as our com- 
panion as we walk by the way; we want him to 
hold converse with us when we are alone with 
him. We do not come for anything else than 
that intercommunion of spirit with spirit, which is 
the very life of friendship. Let him keep his 
Promised Land for others; let him deny us, if 
he will, seed of our loin; but let him be our friend. 


And in that friendship let our soul delight itself 
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as an end in itself, and not as means for some 
further advantage. It will be a great day for 
religion when the friend God of Abraham becomes 
the friend God of every man. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


THE JUST GOD OF ISAIAH 


It is the purpose of the new dogmatic not only 
to restore man to the possibilities of divine friend- 
ship, but also to bring man under the rule of divine 
justice. The new dogmatic would bring back to 
his place the righteous God of Isaiah. Isaiah put 
God into human society and made God the judge 
of all the earth; the protector of the weak against 
the strong; the upholder of the social organism. 
The God of Isaiah pleads the cause of the widow, 
and judges the fatherless. He casts down the 
mighty from their seat; he exalts the humble and 
meek. He sees to it that the wickedness of the 
wicked is visited upon him, and that the righteous- 
ness of the righteous is given to him. By the 
presence of this God of Isaiah human society be- 
comes organic and divine. ‘There is in the midst 
of it the just Judge, the holder of the even balance, 
the one who will not permit iniquity to go on for- 
ever, and who will require from each what is due 
from each, and will give to each his portion. 


As we look out on society to-day, we feel that 
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it has need to become conscious of the presence 
of this God of justice. The rich must beware 
how they despoil the poor, how they build house 
after house and lay land to land until there is 
no place in the earth for other than themselves. 
The liar must beware, because there is in the inner 
court of human society a tribunal of justice that » 
has the power of making secret things known, 
and of bringing fraudulent pretensions to open 
shame. It is clothed with the plenitude of wis- 
dom that enables it to give to every one that which 
is his own, and it administers a great law of com- 
pensation whereby no one receives other than 
that which is his. God does not pay his wages 
every Saturday night, but he pays them. The 
tule of social development commands the weak 
to protect the strong, the elder to serve the younger, 
the wise to instruct the foolish, and they that have 
sight to lead the blind. Whenever these rules of 
social evolution are violated, when the strong 
oppress the weak, when the foolish instruct the 
wise, when the young serve the elder, and the 
blind lead them that are blind, then confusion 
comes to the social life and existing systems fall. 
Social convulsions follow social wrongs until the 
due order is restored, when the weak man is 
served by the strong, and the elder man becomes 
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the protector of the young, and the man with eyes 
the guide of life. 

This God of the Greater Isaiah has been at 
work in humansociety from the first, and because 
of his presence there has been developed that divine 
order in the midst of which we live. This Judge 
sees yet many things to condemn, but the great laws 
which have emanated from him are so firmly 
established that they cannot be again overthrown. 
The ruler in the State is not the lord over the 
State, but he is the servant of the people. The 
priest in the temple no longer stands between 
God and the worshipper; he is at best simply a 
means by which the worshipper comes to God. 
All the functions of the organism are to be exer- 
cised for the good of the organism, and a public 
office is a public trust. So it has been decreed by 
the great God of Isaiah, and it is that God whom 
the new dogmatic would restore to his place in 
the consciousness of man and in the government 
of the nations. He is the God that will reconcile 
classes, pacify nations, unify religions, and bring 
peace at the last. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE GOD AND FATHER OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST 


It is quite impossible that those nations which 
have been disciplined for two thousand years in 
the Christian way of thinking should ever wor- 
ship any other God than the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. It is this God whom 
Jesus revealed that is the divinity controlling 
the life of the Western world. According to the 
eaching of Jesus, God is not related to man 
accidentally as a friend, or politically as a judge; 
he stands to man in the organic relation of a father. 
Man derives his life from God, and, because of 
this, man and God are, in the language of the old 
dogmatic, of one substance. ‘The spiritual nature 
of man is akin to the spiritual nature of God. 
The one is the offspring of the other. In this the 
old dogmatic and the new agree; they believe 
in the essential divinity of humanity. 

But the new dogmatic differs from the old 
dogmatic in holding that this divinity is not the 
outcome of an accidental union of the two natures 
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in any one person, but that the human, being 
the offspring of the Divine, is of like nature with 
its origin. If God is our Father and we are his 
children, then we have the nature of God as our 
birthright, and we cannot avoid being divine 
because we are of the divine seed. ‘This is really 
the great central declaration of the new dogmatic. 
The old dogmatic asserted the absolute essential 
divinity of Christ, and it also asserted the union 
of this divinity with humanity in the person of 
Christ. Now the new dogmatic simply goes one 
step further and asserts that there is organic 
union of the divine with the human, and that these 
are one. God is manifested in man to the full 
extent of the possibilities of human nature, and 
human nature is itself the son of God. 

And not only does man derive his origin from 
this, his Heavenly Father, but he has also from 
him a father’s love and care. ‘There is nothing in 
the teaching of Jesus more to be taken to heart 
than that which instructs us to trust ourselves 
without anxiety to our Father’s providing wisdom. 
We find ourselves living in our Father’s house, 
a habitation made for us. We discover round 
about us all that we need for a happy existence. 
Do we require food to eat? ‘Then the earth brings 
forth of herself, first the blade, then the ear, 
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and then the full corn in the ear. Do we need 
raiment to put on? ‘Then we find material grow- 
ing upon the back of the sheep and flowering 
in the cotton plant in such abundance that we have 
only to shear the sheep and pull the cotton to 
have a covering for our nakedness. And _ not 
only are we provided with the necessities of life, 
but we are surrounded by its luxuries. God has 
made our place of abode beautiful. He likes 
that his children shall be happy, and so our 
dwelling-place ministers, hour by hour, to our 
happiness. 

These two relationships of father to son, first 
as the originator of life, and second as provider 
of the means of living, are those which Jesus tells 
us are chiefly manifested by our Heavenly Father. 
Our human fathers are but the instrumental 
means whereby our Heavenly Father exercises 
his power to produce life and to sustain life. 
The saying, ‘It is he that hath made us, and not 
we ourselves,” is as true to-day as it was in the day 
of the psalmist. We have discovered no secret, 
in nature or elsewhere, that shuts out the possi- 
bility of a belief in a divine origin and a divine 
oversight of the life that we live. Now if we 
really lay this to heart and do actually believe in 
God the Father, then we dismiss from our minds 
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all anxious thought. We, like children, take every- 
thing for granted in our Father’s house. The 
children of poverty are, in the days of childhood, 
as happy as the children of riches, and even more 
so. When poverty is in the home, the children 
simply take it for granted, and it does not disturb 
them. It is only in later life, and when false 
measures have been adopted to estimate the value 
of life, that poverty is looked upon as distressing 
and riches as fortunate. So we in our Father’s 
house are like the children, undisturbed by any 
of the accustomed ways of the house. If there 
is sickness here, we look upon it as we would an 
accumulation of dust and dirt in our own homes. 
It is something to remedy by using the means 
provided for its cure. If sorrow be our lot, then 
we find in sorrow the cleansing of the bath. We 
water our couch with tears, and so purify the 
couch and refresh the soul. If we find what men 
call sin in the world, that does not lead us to dis- 
believe in the Holy God, but in sin; we find the 
failure of the child arising from the ignorance 
of childhood, and we do not look upon sin as 
primarily a cause for punishment; but it calls 
for greater care in the education of the intelligence 
and the training of the conscience. In every house- 
hold the father and the mother must overlook 
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many faults, and in this great household of God 
there must be infinite compassion and infinite 
pity, commensurate with the infinite pathos of 
human life. 

And death does not startle us, because death 
is a part of the plan. Our Father causes us to be 
born and to die, and one event is just as natural 
as the other. Goethe says, ‘‘ Death cannot be an 
evil, because death is universal.” To die is to 
change one’s state; to go, ‘ either to the country of 
the blessed God, or else to enter into that great 
unconsciousness which is the source of all con- 
sciousness, to enter into that sleep out of which 
comes all awakening.” What is to come to pass 
after our death does not disturb us any more than 
what came to pass before our birth. Before we 
were born we existed in the thought of God, and 
after we die we shall still have our place in that 
Infinite Intelligence. 

The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
is really the God and Father of every man. He 
did not love Jesus only; he lovesevery man. His 
mercy is over all his works. Now to believe in 
this God, and to love him with all the heart, and 
with all the soul, and with all the mind, is more 
than the Law and the Prophets, and it is more 
than the creeds and the Churches. And our 
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quarrel with the old dogmatic is that it has put an 
emperor in the place of a father; it has made sin 
to be the violation of a law, whereas sin is some- 
thing infinitely worse; it is the desecration of a 
love. But because it is the desecration of a love, 
and not the violation of a law, there is for the 
sinner the greater hope. Law has within itself the 
principle of vengeance, while love has the possi- 
bility of infinite forgiveness. ‘This God and Father 
of man is one to whom we can come without hes- 
itation or fear. Even as a father pitieth his own 
children, so doth the Lord have mercy upon every 
son of man. | 
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THE GOD OF NATURE 


Nort only do we have in the new dogmatic the 
friend God of Abraham, and the righteous God 
of Isaiah, and the Father God of Jesus; but we 
also have the Infinite God of Copernicus and 
Bruno, the law-making God of Kepler and Newton, 
and the working God of Darwin. And it is the 
God of Newton and of Darwin, of Copernicus 
and Bruno, that the new dogmatic would make 
known to the intelligence and the conscience of 
men. 

The God of Newton is the God who holds things 
together, and the method by which he holds them 
is one that commends this God to our worship as a 
being of adorable qualities. When Newton for- 
mulated his law of gravitation, he made a religious 
revelation. His declaration that every particle 
of matter attracts every other particle of matter 
according to a given mathematical law, declares 
to us that this universe is held together by a great 
attraction. It has its repulsions, but its repulsions 
are controlled by its attractions. And this power 
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of attraction is given, not to any privileged portion 
of the universe, but it inheres in every atom of the 
universe. It was this marvellous discovery made by 
the genius of Newton, which declared and proved 
that the universe was not an imperialism, but a 
democracy. ‘The solar system and all the star 
systems of the universe are ruled, not by the great 
suns in their glory, or even by the planets that 
make up, with the sun, the system which is ours. 
But this whole vast arrangement is controlled by its 
atams. Every particle of matter attracts every other 
particle. It is the sovereignty of the atom that 
lies at the base of the philosophy of Newton. 
The declaration of his law democratised the uni- 
verse. It made the imperialistic system of the 
old dogmatic obsolete. Never again can we think 
of God as sitting aloft on the throne and ruling 
by means of his own solitary power. If he rules 
at all, he rules in and by means of every atom. 
He has clothed each minute portion of the universe: 
with his own divine power. The atom attracts 
the sun, and the sun attracts the atom, and it is by 
the force and the movement of the particle that 
the whole is an ordered system. This God of. 
Newton, who holds things together by dwelling 
in them, is really the God whom we worship. 


We no longer look for him in sign and wonder out- 
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side the universe; we find him in sign and wonder 
within the universe. We see the manifestation of 
his power inthe crystallising of water into the snow- 
flake, and we need no other sign than this to tell 
us that the Infinite Wisdom and the Infinite Beauty 
are resident in every particle of matter, from one 
end of the universe to the other. No revolution 
in thought can equal that which has already taken 
place since man has come to know that there is a 
potency in what we used to call “dead matter,” 
which is really the potency of that Divinity that 
dwells within the universe. 

This God of Newton is not only the God of the 
physical, he is also the God of the spiritual uni- 
verse, and we now feel our own responsibility and 
our own greatness much more than we could have 
realised it under the teaching of the old dogmatic. 
Does God attract me? Then I equally, ac- 
cording to my weight and measure, attract God. 
Every particle of spiritual existence attracts every 
other particle of spiritual existence according to 
fixed laws. We can no more violate those laws 
than we can violate the law of gravitation. There 
are repulsions between souls, as there are re- 
pulsions between particles of matter; but the 
attractions overrule the repulsions, and out of 
the very repulsions themselves make a greater 
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attraction to keep the world of spirit in order. 
To worship this God of Newton is to lay 
one’s heart right up against the heart of the uni- 
verse, and to feel there the beating of a kindred 
Spirit. 

The God of Darwin also should have his place 
in our conception of the Divine. He is the God 
who does things, the God who experiments, who 
is not afraid to soil his hands in the clay. The 
old myth that speaks of him as making man out 
of the clay of the earth contained a mighty truth; 
God begins way down and builds upon founda- 
tions. He does not disconnect one period of his 
work from another, but he simply takes his plans 
and elaborates them, and with one or two simple 
principles brings about all the variety of life. It 
would seem, at first sight, as if the Divine were 
wanting in the faculty of imagination and origina- 
tion. ‘The vertebrate principle is worked over and 
over and over again, and in consequence we have 
the vast families of the vertebrates, so diverse one 
from the other that they seem to have no organic 
relation at all; but they are all of one kindred, and 
we call them a family. They have their origin 
in the process by which the Divine works out its 
purposes; they are all the outcome of the effort 
of the God who does things, call him by what 
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name you please, to reach greater perfection in 
his work. 

We can no longer believe in the God of the old 
dogmatic, who had a spasm of activity at some 
given period in his existence, and then rested 
from his work and after that had nothing to do. 
Such a God as that would not be one with whom 
we could be sympathetic. We find our delight 
in our work, and the saddest hour that comes to us 
is the hour when we are told that we can work 
no longer. It is a mistake to suppose that men, 
as a whole, are eager only for the wages of work, 
whether the wages be large or small. It is the 
work itself that they delight in, and to be occupied 
is to be happy. Cudworth, in his “Intellectual 
System of the Universe,” asks very pertinently 
what ‘‘ did this God do before creation, when he was 
shut up in his melancholic dungeon, and what has 
he been doing since the day of creation was over 
and he went back to his dungeon again?” ‘The 
God of the new dogmatic is the God that Jesus 
speaks of when he says: ‘‘My Father worketh 
hitherto, and Iwork.” It is this workaday God of 
Darwin which we demand shall be set up in our 
modern temples of worship, the God that is con- 
cerned with all the goings on of the world, who 
watches the hatching of the chicken in the egg, as 
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well as the counsel of the statesman in his cabinet, 
and who, in changing little by little, makes old 
things new. 

This is the God of the new dogmatic, and his 
work is not yet finished. We are only in the first 
day, not in the last day, of creation. The work 
of God, so far as we can see, will never be finished, 
and our one aspiration is to be workers together 
with him, that we may aid him to bring to pass that 
which he has in mind, and to promote, as we know 
he desires we should, the betterment of the world. 
This God of Darwin is neither an out-and-out 
radical, nor is he a hide-bound conservative; but 
he is a conservative radical. He is always in love 
with the past, and always on the lookout for the 
future. He proves all things in order that he may 
hold fast that which is good. ‘This is the God of 
the modern world, and the only God that the 
modern world will worship. 
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THE MAN OF THE NEW DOGMATIC 


THE man of the new dogmatic differs from the 
man of the old as widely as a citizen of the United 
States differs from a subject of the Russian Em- 
pire. In the old dogmatic, God is an absolute 
monarch, ruling the world not by fixed laws, but 
by the arbitrary exercise of his will. To-day he 
may decree that every particle of matter shall at- 
tract every other particle of matter; to-morrow he 
may, by an act of grace, release certain particles 
of matter from the necessity of that law, and cause 
a piece of iron to float upon the water, or a body 
of flesh to ascend into the air. In governing the 
universe, he consults, not the immutable laws of 
justice, but his own will and pleasure. If one will 
only flatter him, and praise him long and loud 
enough, he will undo for such an one the conse- 
~ quence of his action, and will put an evil act ona 
level with the good. The one thing necessary, 
under the old dogmatic, is to secure the favour of the 
Lord of the Universe, and that favour is to be had 
for the asking. Men enter the courts of the Lord 
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as they enter the courts of the Emperor; they bow 
themselves, not so much in reverence, as in fear. 
In speaking of God they use words of adulation. 
They tell him how great he is, and praise him for 
what he has done. All our Christian liturgies, 
originating as they did in the days of the Roman 
Empire, represent the worshipper as a subject, 
and God as a lord and monarch. This was in- 
evitable, as the only notion of government which 
men had in those days was the arbitrary rule of 
the one over the many. 

This notion of God as Lord of lords and King 
of kings has indeed been of great service to the 
cause of liberty. The tendency of the doctrine 
has been to free men from the fear of lesser despot- 
ism, and to lead them to place themselves under 
the protection of the over-Lord of the worlds. 
When men stand up and say, ‘‘ We ought to obey 
God rather than men,” they really make their own 
conscience their rule of life, and set all lesser rules 
at defiance. For noble souls there is no nobler 
doctrine than this doctrine of the absolute sover- 
eignty of God. It sets man free from lesser claims 
to serve the cause of truth and righteousness, 
which to a just and truthful soul is the cause of the 
living God. Christianity became a power by ex- 
alting God above the Emperor, and Puritanism 
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promoted the cause of liberty by setting Christ 
over the kings. 

The evil comes only when God himself is made 
in the likeness of the emperor or king over whom 
he rules. When a man appeals from a Nero to a 
Nero, from a Louis to a Louis, he may deliver his 
own soul from present bondage, but he does not 
improve the government of the world. He does 
but subject himself and others to a new despotism. 
Man is still subject to an arbitrary will, not under 
the reign of law. ‘This notion of God has done 
much to hinder the progress of freedom in the 
world. Fear of God has been a stumbling-block 
in the way of intellectual and moral advancement. 
It was not until men delivered themselves from 
under this yoke of servitude and began to think 
more of knowing the laws of the universe than they 
did of pleasing a divine being, that they made any 
real progress in the mastery of the world. The 
new dogmatic makes God the constitutional ruler 
of the universe. In all his actions he must take 
heed of every atom, as it is written, ‘“Take heed 
that ye despise not one of these little ones.” 
Through all the universe it is the little ones that 
tule. The atoms of matter, the babes of earth, 
the thoughts of men, are centres of force that tear 
down and build up continents, that establish in- 
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stitutions and change the course of empires. God 
is in these and works with them. He and they are 
members of a system, and each must have regard 
to the other. When the old dogmatic asks the 
question, ‘‘ May not God do what he will with his 
own?’ the new dogmatic is very bold and answers, 
“God is limited by the law of his own nature.” 
In all his actions he has regard to the integrity of 
every atom and the sanctity of every soul. He is 
not a God who repents, nor is he a God of whims 
and fancies; he is the Father of lights, in whom is 
no changeableness, nor shadow that is cast by 
turning. | 
This sense of the immutability of law gives 
security and freedom to human life. It is this — 
sense of security and freedom which makes the 
difference between a citizen and a subject. The 
citizen is under a law; the subject is under a will. 
The citizen has a voice and a vote, is himself a 
member of the government, while the subject must 
fear and obey. We, who are born free men, in 
free lands, are hardly conscious of our blessings. 
Freedom to us is as natural as breathing. We 
obey the laws because the laws are of our own 
making. If they are burdensome, we can agitate 
until we change them for the better. We do not 


stand in fear of our rulers; they stand in fear of us. 
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We and they are under the same rule of law; they 
are not our masters, but our servants. It is their 
duty to protect us in our rights, and secure to us 
our liberty. It is this sense of freedom which the 
new dogmatic gives to man. ‘The universe is in- 
terpreted by the new dogmatic in the terms of con- 
stitutional government. The equilibrium is sus- 
tained, not by the brute force of the one, but by the 
interplay of the many. The atom is clothed with 
the privileges of citizenship. Each spirit has a 
voice and a vote in the affairs of the universe. 
The laws of the universe command our glad 
obedience because they are necessary to our greater 
freedom. If we could not count upon these laws, 
we would be the veriest slaves of the hour. We 
cannot ask, we will not ask, that any law be sus- 
pended in our behalf, because such suspension 
would be the unhinging of the universe. The 
service of the law is perfect freedom, and our one 
desire is to know the law and to do it. 

To this sense of security and freedom is added a 
sense of responsibility. We are, each in our place, 
makers of the law and responsible for its adminis- 
tration. We are/makers of the law because it is 
within our power to adapt eternal principles to 
temporal conditions. We can by our thought 
change customs and repeal statutes and ordinances. 
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Jesus, out of the plenitude of his own lawmaking 
faculty, cries: ‘‘ Ye have heard it said of old times: 
but I say unto you.”’ This power to modify laws 
and customs inheres in every spirit, and, because 
of this, old things pass away and all things become 
new. ‘This lawmaking power causes every man 
to be a factor in the government of the universe. 
Your wishes and mine are of consequence, because 
the world is at last what we wish it to be. The 
man of the new dogmatic, possessed of the privi- 
leges of citizenship, is necessarily a man of action. 
He studies, he thinks, he debates, he brings things 
to pass. He is not content unless he is enact- 
ing better laws, improving conditions, making the 
world more human, more divine. He can not abdi- 
cate his citizenship in favour of popes or priests, of 
emperors or nobles; he must as a citizen voice his 
own opinions, and seek to secure the good which 
he believes is for the advantage of the world. It 
is this sense of divine citizenship which is now 
thrilling mankind with gladness. It is this that is 
unlocking the doors of prisons and letting the 
prisoners go free. 

The movement which is going on under our 
eyes is not anarchic in its nature; it is not in the 
cause of disorder, but of higher order. ‘The man 


of the new dogmatic repeals one law, that he may 
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enact another; he rejects one belief, in order to 
substitute for it a more certain faith. Heis, above 
all things, jealous for the law. He will not be 
content until the whole world is subject to that law 
of the Lord which is an undefiled law, and obedient 
to the statutes of the Lord which are true and 
righteous altogether. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF SIN 


THE man of the new dogmatic will not look upon 
himself as of necessity and essentially a sinner; he 
will not believe that he is impotent to keep the true 
and right law of his own being. He knows that 
every law of his life which it is necessary for him to 
keep he can keep. The Power that makes the 
law gives power to keep the law. The man of the 
new dogmatic will not only observe all good laws; 
he will love them. He will not lie, nor cheat, nor 
steal because he hates lying, cheating, and stealing. 
Such an one will not be guilty of fornication or 
adultery, because these sins are repugnant to his 
soul. Until they are hateful to him, he is not a 
man of the new dogmatic. If in an evil hour such 
a man, through force of passion, transgresses the 
law of honesty or purity, he will not make a bad 
matter worse by pleading the sin of Adam in excuse 
for his own sin, but he will truly acknowledge his 
fault, and patiently endure its consequences. ‘The 
new dogmatic knows nothing of sin in the abstract. 
It will preach no sermons on the exceeding sinful- 
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ness of sin. It does not look upon sin as an entity, 
but only as the moral quality of an act. Sin is the 
transgression of a law. If the law be just and 
right, then the transgression of that law is evil and 
may be called asin. If the law itself is bad, then 
the transgression of that law is a good, and can 
by no means be calleda sin. It is not every trans- 
gression, therefore; which is sinful, but only the 
transgression of righteous laws. 

The new dogmatic, in thus defining sin, will 
lessen very much the sphere of its influence, and 
will take from it much of its terror. The laws that 
govern man’s life are few and simple, and every 
man can keep them. The old dogmatic erred in 
laying the great stress of its preaching upon the 
fact of sin. It is not the evil of mankind that is 
most in evidence, as we study its history; it is the 
good. It is not sin that has established the home, 
that has founded the State, that has given existence 
to the Church. All of these institutions have been 
the product of that power in the nature of man 
which is akin to the divine. Present conditions 
are not essentially sinful. There is evil, as a mat- 
ter of course, but much of the evil is simply lesser 
good, and that which is purely evil is under the 
control of that which is good. ‘The great mass of 
men and women are living their lives in obedience 
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to the laws of their being; they are honest, truthful, 
pure, and simple. They have faults, but faults are 
not sins. Sin seems to be the greater power, be- 
cause it is the exception. When we sin, we in- 
stantly know it because of the disorder that it 
occasions in the economy of our nature. An im- 
pure thought startles us, an angry word distresses 
us, a crime appalls us; but a host of pleasant 
thoughts, and hundreds of kindly words and genial 
deeds, pass unnoticed, because they are normal. 
We do not think of them any more than we think 
of the air that we breathe. 

The history of the world is said to be the history 
of its wars; but the wars of the world are not to be 
compared with its peace. At any given time only 
a small portion of the world’s population has been 
engaged in war. War makes a great noise, it has 
the blare of trumpets and the sound of cannons, 
and it attracts by its smoke and its blood. But, 
while the war is going on in a given field of a few 
acres, many million acres of the earth are being 
tilled by the arts of peace. We do not often record 
the fact that a sower went forth to sow his seed, but 
this work of the sower is continuous, while that of 
the warlike destroyer is intermittent. Every year 
is a year of peace, and only an occasional year a 
year of war. ‘The old dogmatic, by making sin 
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the cardinal fact in human existence, failed to 
prophesy according to the proportion of faith. 
For this Paul is largely to blame. Paul built his 
system upon the fact of sin. He made the work 
of Christ to be simply the propitiation for sin, and 
Paul has given colour to the teachings of the Chris- 
tian Church ever since his day. His view was 
adopted the more readily because it falls in with 
the desires of those who have in hand the spiritual 
government of the people. The priest desires that 
man should be sinful, in order that he may have 
the business of making propitiation for that sin. 
It is a highly profitable calling. To stand in the 
temple, and to offer the blood of the sacrifice gives 
to the priest an occupation which, up to this time, 
has been both honourable and lucrative, and there- 
fore the priest naturally inclines to the belief that 
the sin of the world is its great central fact and 
principle. ‘The preacher also falls in with this 
way of thinking, because it is so much easier to 
scold than itis toinform. ‘The preacher can catch 
up this or that fault and make it the theme of his 
thundering discourse, while he may not have the 
power nicely to discriminate, and to see the good 
that is in the evil, and to administer praise as well 
as blame. 

The conception of Paul must give place to that 
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of Jesus. In his own life Jesus was not conscious 
of sin. We are not forced by this to believe that 
he was altogether exceptional and never had any 
of those emotions toward impurity, toward undue 
anger, toward covetousness or the desire for the 
praise of men, which are the common experiences 
of the human soul. But we are to believe that all 
these experiences in the case of Jesus were ob- 
scured and obliterated by his higher experiences. 
His tendencies toward the good overmastered his 
tendencies toward the evil, and he never gave to 
the latter any consideration, or allowed them to 
occupy his thought. His sinlessness was not the 
absence of temptation, but it was his power over 
temptation by which he made it subject to his 
righteousness. In dealing with the sins of others 
he makes use of his own experience. His desire 
is that the sinner should go and sin no more; that 
the sin should be not only forgiven, but forgotten; 
that a man should not spend his time weeping over 
that which is done, but that he should give all his 
vital force to doing that which shall undo, as far as 
possible, what has been evilly done in the past. 
The whole attitude of Jesus toward sin is the atti- 
tude of the new dogmatic. It is the desire of the 
new thought that man should believe in his own 
possible sinlessness; that he should not consider 
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it necessary to remind God and himself that he is 
a miserable sinner. If he is such, let him cease to 
be so; if he is not, let him cease to malign himself, 
and to slander the workmanship of God. 

The new dogmatic draws very clearly the dis- 
tinction between temptation and sin. ‘Temptation 
is a necessary condition of human life; it is the 
principle of progress. It is by rejecting the evil 
and choosing the good, that man becomes a moral 
being. If he had no such choice, he would not 
belong to the moral order. It is because he is set 
in the midst of so many and great dangers, that 
he is able to develop within himself that strength 
of will, that courage of soul that makes him to be 
a valiant soldier of truth and righteousness. This 
necessary distinction between temptation and sin 
is one that ought to be pressed home to every 
intelligence. Much misery is occasioned in the 
world by the fact that souls are depressed by their 
temptations. A desire is made to equal an act; 
but if the desire 1s suppressed, then the suppres- 
sion, being an act of the will, tends to strengthen 
the will and to give the man command over him- 
self and over the world round about him. The 
new dogmatic will instruct in all that concerns the 
ethical life, and will seek to bring the soul in con- 
tact with that which is good, so that the evil shall 
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not be in the mind at all. The new dogmatic will 
not expect ever to deliver the soul from temptation, 
because that would be to take away from the soul 
all activity. There will always be a better and a 
worse, and the new dogmatic will strengthen the 
soul to choose the better and refuse the worse. 

In the matter of the forgiveness of sins the new 
dogmatic teaches that, in one sense, there are no 
sins to be forgiven. ‘There is no God in the uni- 
verse who is treasuring in his memory every dis- 
graceful act and every trivial fault of the spirit of 
man, in order that he may drag that disgraceful 
act and trivial fault into the public gaze on the 
last great day. Far be it from the great Lord 
God so to fill his mind with the foul, the unpleasant, 
and the foolish. God not only forgives, he for- 
gets; and he forgives and forgets instantly. 
“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow, and though they be red like crim- 
son, they shall be as wool; and your sins and your 
iniquities will I remember no more.”’ So far then 
as God is concerned, and all noble men and women 
are concerned, there are no sins to be forgiven. 
A man who says, ‘‘I forgive you,” does not exer- 
cise the noblest mercy toward his fellow-man. 
If the sinner have turned from his evil way, the sin 


is forgotten and he is as if it had never existed. 
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This attitude toward the sinner is the attitude of 
Jesus; it should be the attitude of every one who, 
like Jesus, seeks the salvation of the world. There 
is nothing more cruel in human life than this cast- 
ing of a man’s past into his face. It is this that 
makes of the sinner a criminal, that stamps him 
with the brand of shame, and sends him an outcast 
to prey upon that society that has rejected him. 
The great motto of the new dogmatic is: ‘‘ Your 
sins and your iniquities will I remember no more.” 

On the other hand, the new dogmatic teaches 
that there can be no such thing as forgiveness of 
sins. If by forgiveness 1s meant that the con- 
sequences of sin can be undone by a word or a look, 
then the new dogmatic asserts that this is not 
within the power of either gods or men. The law 
of consequence prevents any such belief. ‘‘ What- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap”? is 
written too deeply into the very life of the universe 
ever to be repealed or suspended by any person, 
divine orhuman. Ifaman by the intemperate use 
of stimulant or narcotic destroys his nerve power, 
then his nerve power is destroyed, and there is no 
help for it in the heavens above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth. He 
may possibly, by a counter-course of action, re- 
store in a measure that which he has dissipated, 
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but he will never have again that which he has lost; 
he will never be, he can never be, the man he 
might have been if he had lived temperately in 
this present world. The whole effort of God in 
nature is to correct these evils; but the law of con- 
sequence cannot be suspended, in justice to the 
universe at large. If the law of sowing and reap- 
ing be set aside, it will harm the good more than 
it will benefit the evil. 

It has been said, “The greater the sinner, the 
greater the saint,” and in some senses this may be 
true. Reaction from sin may produce a greater 
holiness; but if there had been no sin, then the 
holiness would have been there without the neces- 
sity of the reaction, and it is never safe for a man 
to violate the laws of his nature in the hope and 
the expectation that, by some chance or other, he 
is going to escape the due reward of his actions. 
The new dogmatic dwells with sternness upon the 
necessity of obedience to righteous law. It must 
needs be that offences come; but woe to that man 
by whom the offence cometh. It had been better 
for that man if he had never been born. De- 
liberately to violate any law of nature, or even 
ignorantly to violate such law, is to incur the 
penalty. To violate the spiritual ordinances is to 
throw the soul into confusion, and to make of the 
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inward order a chaos: every transgression of the 
law of life means to be guilty of death. He that 
would live long and see good days must eschew 
that which is evil, and cleave to that which is good. 
The old dogmatic, with its easy methods of for- 
giveness, has done much to foster a false security 
in the world. Ifa man can go to a priest and get 
rid of the consequences of his evil deeds, he has an. 
excuse for going on in his evil, and the present 
writer knows from experience that the confession of 
sins is an encouragement rather than a hindrance 
toevildoing. ‘Thetendency is not to get rid of the 
evil, but to condone it, and so it has come to pass 
that in those lands where this discipline prevails, the 
moral fibre is weakened and the spiritual strength 
is sapped. And also where a doctrine of repent- 
ance is taught which makes it easy for a believer 
to escape from the penalty of his wrongdoing, a 
doctrine which tells him that he has but to return 
to God in the last hour of his life and plead the 
blood of Jesus and be forgiven, such doctrine will 
never help to make a man of him. ‘This death- 
bed repentance, this belief that sin can be cleansed 
by a blood bath, material or spiritual, is a super- 
stition, and as such should be cast out from the 
minds of the people. Every act has its conse- 
quence, and the consequence is commensurate 
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with the act. We are at each moment what we by 
choice have made ourselves to be, and the Ethio- 
pian cannot change his skin, nor the leopard his 
spots, by an act of repentance; the skin and the 
spots are there, and can be changed only by 
changing the very nature, and that is a slow and 
painful process. 

The new dogmatic will not bid the sinner de- 
spair, but neither will it give him ease from his 
pain. It will be the purpose of this teaching to 
inspire the man who has done evil with the desire 
to do good; to bring to bear upon him all the 
forces that will tend to change his disposition, and 
to make him to desire that which he has loathed, 
and to loathe that which he has desired. We will 
not expect sudden conversions by supernatural 
methods, but we will endeavour to bring about real 
changes by natural methods. | 

The new dogmatic will insist that much which 
goes for sin in this world is the product of envi- 
ronment, not the outcome of viciousness of will. 
When we hear a waif in our streets using profane 
language, we will understand that his profanity is 
not the product of an evil nature, but is only the 
use of a language which he has learned in the street, 
and of the real meaning of which he is ignorant. 
We will change his environment, and by that 
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means change his talk. We will make it possible 
for the mass of people to live sweet, wholesome 
lives by giving them sweet, wholesome places to 
livein. We will not expect to change their natures 
all at once, but we will expect to alter, little by 
little, their ways of thinking and their habits of 
life, and to make of them more honourable men 
and women. 

The new dogmatic will dwell upon the necessity 
of social salvation, as a means of individual and 
personal salvation. It will take away, as far as 
possible, the occasion for sin, and sin, having no 
opportunity, will die a natural death of inanition. 
The drunkard is disappearing from modern life, 
because modern life is itself so interesting that it 
needs no artificial stimulant. Other sins are not 
so open or so flagrant as they once were, because 
men and women have something else to do than 
to indulge in them. ‘The whole question of sin is 
by the new dogmatic removed from the region of 
sentiment and emotion, and brought into the region 
of cold reason. We are to overcome the evils of 
life, not by magical methods, but by sober, sound 
sense. The preacher must cease his abuse, unless 
he can suggest his remedy. And when the forces 
which are now expended very largely in beating 
the air are occupied in building up solidly from 
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the ground, we shall make more rapid progress in — 
changing evil conditions, and making sin less evi- 
dent and less effective in the world. 

The new dogmatic will dwell most upon that 
which is good; it will believe the best of mankind; 
it will pay attention to those great psychic laws 
which govern the inward world as the physical laws 
govern the outward. In the interest of the health 
of the soul, it will insist that men shall not remem- 
ber their sins; for to remember them is to re-enact 
them, and such re-enactment simply retards re- 
covery. It will say to the soul: ‘‘Deal with your- 
self as God deals with you: forgive and forget.” 
Endure the consequences of sin patiently, and then, 
by means of that endurance, make of your evil 
good. Do not go to the priest for forgiveness. 
Go to him for counsel, and for comfort, if you 
please, but be yourself your own priest, lay upon 
yourself your own penance, work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling. But better 
than all this, forget those things which are behind, 
and press onward to the mark of your high calling 
in God. 
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THE GRACE OF THE NEW DOGMATIC 


In the old dogmatic the word ‘‘grace’”’ plays a 
very important part. It is indeed that which gave 
the old dogmatic its significance and its power. 
Grace was set over against sin. Sin was man’s 
contribution to the dogmatic; grace was God’s 
contribution. ‘The word “grace”? became a sort 
of catchword which the preacher could use upon 
every and all occasions. He could talk about it, 
and talk about it, and never have end, because the 
word itself was ambiguous and lent itself easily to 
obscurity of thought. Here again we have to find 
fault with Paul. He perhaps knew what he meant 
by the use of this word, but he did not take pains 
to make it clear to others. The doctrine of grace, 
as it is taught in the old dogmatic, seems to reduce 
man to a nullity. St. Paul cries, “‘By the grace 
of God I am what I am,” and he uses every figure 
of speech that he can use to declare that without 
the grace of God man is nothing, and can do 
nothing. Now when the unlearned hearer listens 
to this kind of talk, he is apt to be bewildered, and 
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he says to himself, “If it be so with me, then why 
am I faulted?’’ Paul himself seeks to answer this 
question, but he fails to make it clear. And we 
cannot dissipate the obscurities of thought which 
hide and breed under this obscurity of language 
unless we try to define clearly the word “grace.” 
Now this word means simply gracious, kindly. 
An act of grace is an act done freely, out of kind- 
ness, and without regard toanyreturn. It is that 
which comes to a man by the free gift of some other 
man, of nature, or of God. And the old dogmatic 
teaches that everything that man has comes to him, 
not because he has earned it, but because God, out 
of his gracious will and pleasure, gives it to him. 

In this teaching the old dogmatic is partly right 
and partly wrong. It is indeed true that all that 
we have comes to us primarily as a gift, and not as 
a reward. Our very life is a gift. We do not 
live because we had prior to our life earned the 
right to live, but we live because we have been 
gifted with life. Life came to us unasked, as well 
as unearned. All our powers of life came to us 
freely: we hear and see, we think and act, because 
we have been gifted with the sense of seeing and 
hearing, and the faculties of thought and action. 
In this sense it is but a truism to say that without 
the gifts of God, which are the outcome of his 
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gracious will, man is nothing, and can do nothing. 
If he had not been given life, he would not be 
alive; and if he had been bereft of his senses, he 
would be blind, and deaf, and dumb. So that 
experience teaches that, without the grace of God 
going before, nothing can come to pass. Before 
thought could be born, the whole system in which 
we live had to be in being. Life was before us, 
and we are simply sharers in that life by the grace 
of the Life-Giver. This is what the old dogmatic 
called “‘prevenient grace’’; that is, in all things 
God goes before us and makes ready for us, so 
that we have the chance to live, the means of life, 
and a theatre for action. 

Then the old dogmatic had its doctrine of sacra- 
mental grace, that is, God following after us, and 
giving to us, day by day, the necessities of life: 
causing the grass to grow upon the mountains; 
and herb for the use of man, sending the early and 
the later rain, and causing his sun to shine upon 
the just and upon the unjust; in the spiritual life, 
raising up wise men, prophets, and scribes, and 
‘sending them to his people, giving them the ordi- 
nances of religion, the ways and means of spiritual 
sustenance and spiritual culture. The old dog- 
matic reduced this system of grace to a system, and 
pretended to have in the keeping of its organisa- 
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tion all the treasures in the house of God. And 
it was by means of this sacramental system that it 
ruled in the world. If men rejected its sacra- 
ments, they must perish from spiritual hunger and 
spiritual thirst, and only through and by the priest- 
hood of the Church could the treasures of God 
be distributed. 

Now this doctrine of sacramental grace embodies 
great truth. The Power above us not only gives 
us life, but it gives us all the means of life, and we 
are in the midst of a great sacramental system that 
ministers to our every need, and binds us to the 
life that we live. The error of the dogmatic is not 
in its doctrine, but it is in the limitation of its doc- 
trine. The whole outward world is a sacrament 
according to the definition which declares that a 
sacrament is an outward and visible sign of an in- 
ward and spiritual grace. ‘The light of the sun is 
an outward sign of its heat and life-giving power; 
the green of the grass symbolises its inward spiri- 
tual power of giving strength to the beast of the 
field; the visible herb contains within itself food 
to strengthen man’s heart. We may typify these 
great sacraments of nature by means of our reli- 
gious ceremonies, but it is an evil day when we 
substitute the ceremony for the fact, when we find 


the sacramental grace of God only in the wafer 
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and in the chalice, and do not find it in the morning 
light and in the evening dews, in the corn-field 
and the vineyard. 

The doctrine of grace, as the new dogmatic 
teaches it, is comforting to the soul, because it 
teaches that the soul, at every moment, is in con- 
tact with the means whereby the soul can live and 
grow. Every spoken word comes with its sacra- 
mental message, every sight and sound has its 
inward and spiritual meaning. ‘The great temple 
of worship is not made with hands, but it is that 
which hath been builded by the Object of worship 
himself, and in it are all priesthoods and all sacra- 
ments and all the means of living lives of holiness 
meet for this house of God. The doctrine of 
grace, then, is simply this: that life, and the means 
of life, are the free gift of the Life-Giver. But 
this by no means reduces man to a nullity. The 
force of life which is ours has not come to us un- 
earned. We are men and women rather than 
trilobites, because through long ages our nature 
has laboured to reach its present estate. Other 
men have laboured, and we have entered into their 
labours. ‘The finite has, from the first, been a 
worker together with the Infinite, and the finite 
has been by no means a silent partner. He has 
had his share of the labour laid upon him; he has 
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contributed his portion of ‘the capital; he has laid 
up treasure, and by means of that treasure has been 
enabled to purchase for himself a partnership in 
the business of life. And if he would preserve 
that to which he has attained, he can do so only 
by continual exertion. Let him neglect his gifts, 
and they will cease to be his. Ceaseless vigilance 
is the price that he pays for his deliverance from 
failure. He must rise early in the morning, and 
late take rest, and eat the bread of carefulness, if 
he expects to establish himself firmly in existence. 
As David says: ‘‘As the Lord God liveth, and as 
my soul liveth, there is but a step between me and 
death.” ‘To be unwary is to perish. And for 
everything that is given to man man must make 
return. Freely he receives, and freely he must 
give. If he attempts to hide his talent in a napkin, 
then that which he hath will be taken from him 
and given to another; for it is written: “‘To him 
that hath shall much be given, and from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that which 
he hath.” 

In other words, man’s powers are subject to the 
law of use. It is his business to employ whatever 
he has in the work of the world at large. He is 
really not the owner, but simply the steward of the 


grace of God, and the new dogmatic will insist that 
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he shall employ his gifts, whatever they may be, 
not for his own advantage, but for the general 
welfare. We are variously gifted: one with the 
power of thought, and one with readiness of action, 
one with strength, and one with weakness, because 
we are members of a higher organism, to the well- 
being of which these various gifts are necessary. 
And every man must use his gift in its relation to 
this higher organism of which he is a member, if 
that gift is to be of any value to himself, or of any 
value to the world. A man who hoards his money 
in the earth loses it himself and causes the world 
at large to lose it. If he takes the money and 
invests it in productive industry, it at once be- 
comes wealth to him and wealth to mankind. 
Every one must employ his faculties, if he would 
retain his faculties, and he cannot employ his own 
powers without benefiting others as well as him- 
self. Hence the new dogmatic will see to it that 
every man has opportunity, and with opportunity 
will come the due reward. ‘The present chaotic 
condition of the industrial world arises from the 
fact that each man is thinking of himself as an 
individual, and not as a member of society. The 
social organism is avenging itself upon the rich 
who live selfishly in their riches, and compelling 
them to the consciousness that they are simply 
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members of an organism which has in its composi- 
tion the poorest, the most wretched, the most sin- 
ful of the sons of men. ‘To have great gifts is to 
have great responsibility. The doctrine of grace 
is gracious, and we never must lose sight of it. 
We ourselves are what we are because others have 
worked for us and made it possible for us to attain 
to our present condition. And we in turn must 
work for others, else there are disorder and disease 
in the body politic. 

The present age is an age of expansion: coun- 
tries are overleaping their borders, races are inter- 
mingling their bloods, individuals are losing them- 
selves in the higher life of the race; and all this is 
the result of that great law of giving and taking 
which underlies the old dogmatic doctrine of grace. © 
We no longer say, ‘‘By the grace of God I am 
what I am,” but we say, “By the grace of God 
and man, by the grace of all that is, by the labour 
of countless hosts, by the blood and tears of the 
martyrs, by the thoughts of the wise and the needs 
of the feeble I am what I am.” The past has 
given to me my history; I must pass on a greater 
gift to those who come after me, that the story of 
the future may be better than the story of the past. 
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THE WAY OF SALVATION 


CHRISTIANITY, in common with the various his- 
toric religions, has for its object the deliverance of 
man from the miseries of human society. It came 
to a worn-out world with a promise of renewal. 
The nature religions, with their frank acceptance 
of the sensuous life, were unable to cope with the 
necessities of an artificial civilisation. In a state 
of nature the wants of man are few and simple, 
and there are no great complications in the social 
organism. ‘The contrast between the rich and the 
poor is not grievous as long as men dwell in 
tents and have their subsistence directly from the 
soil. Among savages when there is famine in the 
camp the chief goes hungry. It is only in ad- 
‘vanced stages of society that satiety and starvation 
live side by side. Elaborate social organisation is 
the fruitful cause of class distinction and social 
discontent. In a state of nature hunger and cold 
are the common lot of all, and so do not give rise to 


_ thatenvv and hatred which are the disease of civil- 
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isation. In all highly developed societies the privi- 
leged few despise the unprivileged many, and the 
unprivileged many fear and hate the favoured few. 
In all such communities there is a mass of men and 
women who have no share in the average pros- 
perity of the community. These have little or 
nothing to hope from things as they are. They 
are the hewers of wood and the drawers of water 
for their betters, working early and late, receiving 
for their wage only that which is sufficient to keep 
them alive. As soon as the human race began its 
career of development, it began to produce this 
class of miserables. for these development means 
not joy, but misery. 

The first institution that man established in his 
progress from savagery was the institution of 
slavery; the strong man compelled the weak to 
work for him, and so secured for himself the bless- 
ing of ease from manual labor, and could and did 
give himself to the cultivation of the intelligence and 
the culture of the spirit. The higher life of the 
ancient world rested upon slavery as a foundation, 
and even when the labouring class were not actu- 
ally slaves, they shared in all of the degradation 
and deprivation of the condition of servitude. The 
earliest governments were the governments of the 


strong over the weak, for the sole benefit of the 
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strong. The military class was the ruling class, 
and every king was a warrior. It was the am- 
bition of every man to have the mastery of other 
men, not for their good, but for his own. The 
rulers of the earth have, with few exceptions, been 
the greatest enemies of the happiness of their own 
people. Governments are necessary evils. 

All historic religions profess to correct the evils 
which are generated by the social progress of the 
race. Some religions can see no cure for social 
disease, except the abandonment of the social state. 
If man would be saved, he must flee from men 
and from women, and seek his salvation in solitude. 
This conception is wide-spread and is to-day the 
most popular method in the East, where for ages 
the mass of the population have been sunk in 
hopeless poverty, and subject to an equally hope- 
less despotism. The fakir who separates himself 
from his fellows, and who immolates his own pas- 
sions, presents the highest type of piety which the 
Eastern peoples have, up to this time, been able to 
produce. The ascetic way is to many the only 
way of salvation. Other religions look to the 
betterment of the social organism for the ameliora- 
tion of social conditions. In place of existing in- 
equalities religion would establish a system of 


equalities; in place of the unjust kingdoms of men, 
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religion would substitute the righteous Kingdom 
of God. 

It was this plan of salvation that Jesus proposed 
tomen. He preached, not so much a personal, as 
a social salvation. He promised the coming of a 
day when a king should rule in righteousness and 
the people be judged in equity. In holding this 
conception of religion, Jesus only followed the ex- 
ample of the prophets of Israel that were before 
him. ‘The chief contribution of Israel to the reli- 
gious thought of mankind is this identification of 
religion with social justice. It has been the effort 
of many great religious leaders, such as Buddha 
and St. Benedict, to save man apart from society. 
But it was the desire of the Hebrew to save man in 
society. It was the social organism, not the in- 
dividual, that the prophet cared for. When Moses 
led the children of Israel up out of Egypt, he 
delivered them, not one by one, but in a body, 
from the bondage of Egypt. He looked upon 
them, not as so many individuals, but as a con- 
- gregation. They were the people of God. Their 
safety lay in their union. To be cut off from the 
congregation was to be lost in the desert. 

And this notion of corporate salvation under- 
lies all the teaching of Moses and the proph- 
ets. The salvation promised to the Hebrew was 
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a present and a social salvation. The march 
through the wilderness was cheered by the thought 
that the people were to go in and possess the land 
which the Lord God had given to their fathers. 
It is not necessary that we should look on the 
accounts of Exodus as history. It is its legendary 
character that makes it more valuable as an ex- 
pression of the thought of the people. All the 
blessings of the law were contingent upon obedience 
to the law. An even distribution of the land, a 
just administration of affairs, and regard for the 
rights of the poor were conditions of divine favour. 
If the kings of Israel were unjust, then God was 
angry. Ifthe hireling was oppressed in his wages, 
if the widow had no one to plead for her, and the 
cause of the fatherless was neglected, then the 
divine judgment was visited upon the social organ- 
ism. It was social failure that led to the ruin 
of Israel. It was because of injustice in the social 
organism that Israel became a servant to the 
Philistine, was carried captive to Babylon, and 
later was subject to the bondage of Rome. ‘The 
whole scheme of salvation looked to: the common 
welfare rather than to individual prosperity. In 
all times of necessity the individual must sacrifice 
himself to the common good. The prophets of 


Israel were often, for this reason, ascetics them- 
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selves; but they did not preach an ascetic sal- 
vation. 

When John and Jesus came, preaching the 
Kingdom of God, their message had in it the 
promise of temporal prosperity and social justice. 
The Kingdom of God was, in the estimation of 
all who heard their preaching, a rule of righteous- 
ness which was to displace the misrule of the 
Idumezan kings and of the Roman emperor. 
Jesus himself, and all his generation, expected this 
Kingdom of God to come suddenly. At an hour 
when men were not looking for him, the messenger 
of the Most High would descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel and the 
trump of God, and bring to an end the iron rule of 
Rome, and set up the tabernacle of David which 
was fallen down, and cause the son of David to sit 
upon the throne; of whose kingdom there should 
be no end. It was with such dreams as this that 
the Jewish people beguiled the hours of their social 
misery and of their political degradation. 

After the death of Jesus the dream became more 
vivid and more definite. It was Jesus who was 
to come with glory, who was to judge both the 
quick and the dead. On the day of his coming 
the elements would melt with fervent heat, the 


heaven and the earth would pass away, and in 
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their place a new heaven and a new earth would 
arise, in which righteousness should be the rule 
of life. ‘This expectation of a social regeneration 
spread with the rapidity of a religious revival 
through the lower orders of the Roman Empire. 
The slave population flocked to the Christian as- 
semblies, to hear tell of the year of jubilee which 
was close at hand, when the slave should go free, 
and the meek of the earth should inherit the land. 
The masses flocked into the Christian Church, be- 
cause the Christian religion had in it the expecta- 
tions of a social revolution. All its promises had 
to do with the redress of wrongs and reformation 
of abuses. It was the religion of the poor, because 
it gave hope to the poor. Its slogan was heard 
in the Magnificat of Mary, in whose name the 
Church sang the song of the poor. ‘He hath 
filled the hungry with good things, and the rich 
he hath sent empty away; he hath put down the 
mighty from their seat, and hath exalted the 
humble and the meek.’”’ ‘These songs are sung in 
our day in the churches of the rich and the exalted, 
without the slightest notion of their revolutionary 
meaning. Wordswhich were the war-cry of the rab- 
ble have now become the solace of the fashionable. 

The poor of the earth were disappointed as to 
the coming of Jesus. The fathers fell on sleep, 
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and all things continued as they were from the 
beginning. Generation after generation passed 
away, and the heavens gave no sign. Rome was 
indeed tottering to its fall, but its destruction was 
not owing to any descent of angels, but was the 
work of heathen barbarians. But though the 
Church failed to keep its promise of deliverance 
in the letter, it did, in a measure, keep it in the 
spirit. The Church itself became the refuge of 
the weary and the heavy-laden; it made the poor 
of the earth its beneficiaries; it established democ- 
racies in the heart of the empire. The Christian 
Church was the outcome of a revolt of the common 
people against the government of their time. The 
Church did not overthrow the empire; it sup- 
planted it. The Christian population withdrew, 
as far as possible, from all participation in the 
affairs of the government, and set up a state of 
their own. They had their own rulers, their own 
courts, their own way of life. They created a 
government within a government, and so caused a 
schism in the empire. The persecutions of the 
Christians were not wholly religious in their nature; 
they were political. For four hundred years the 
military empire of the Czsars was fighting for its 
integrity, if not for its life, with the democratic 


communities of the apostles. 
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In these communities the people regulated their 
own lives; they established principles of justice 
and equity which are even now hardly recognised 
by the governments of the world. ‘These societies 
were based upon the right of every man to share 
in the average prosperity of the community. They 
considered the care of the weaker brothers as the 
primary duty of the social organism. ‘The Chris- 
tian Church was in its origin a mutual-benefit as- 
sociation, to look after the poor and the halt and 
the lame and the blind. The apostolic constitu- 
tions, which had their origin about the beginning 
of the fourth century, give to us an account of the 
Christian communities as they existed at that time. 
The bishop then was indeed a father of his people. 
It was his duty to see that orphan maids were 
properly married, and that orphan boys were 
taught a trade. His house was the centre of that 
life of charity which was the distinctive life of the 
Christian Church. According to these constitu- 
tions the Church was a social organism, seeking 
the welfare of each member, and so securing the 
welfare of all. It is an error to suppose that the 
Church at any time succeeded in reducing its ideal 
to a reality. But it did base itself upon the ideal 
of social justice, and it did preach and practise the 
doctrine of social equality. It drew its member- 
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ship from the common people, and made slaves 
its bishops. 

It was the theological, the political, and sacer- 
dotal elements within the Church which over- 
mastered and destroyed its social characteristics. 
When the Church evolved prelates, theologians, 
and priests, it lost its sense of equality and intro- 
duced divisions into society more disastrous than 
any which had previously existed among men. 
The development of these various classes within 
the Church organization was undoubtedly a neces- 
sity. When the Church had acquired wealth and 
numbers, it demanded a more elaborate govern- 
ment than that which sufficed for it in the days of 
its simplicity. It then required statesmen to rule 
over it, and it called into its service men of 
distinguished ability, and it gave to these extraordi- 
nary powers. As long as the Church was in oppo- 
sition to the State, these men used their extraordi- 
nary gifts for the sole benefit of the community. 
The only privilege which they asked of the Church 
was the privilege to give their lives for the faith. 
It was at this time that the Church had among its 
rulers the martyrs and the heroes of Christianity. 
And these men earned for themselves a good re- 
ward. ‘They established an order to which they 
gave their own character, and the bishops of the 
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Church were then, and always have been, sup- 
posed to be the fathers of the Church, those who 
labour diligently for the welfare of the community, 
and who subordinate themselves entirely to the 
common good. Whenever this is the case, then 
the Church, under such divine leadership, flour- 
ishes and makes for itself a name and a place 
among men, and becomes a means of social and 
individual salvation. But alas for human nature, 
such power cannot safely be trusted to men, and 
especially when it brings with it earthly dignity 
and earthly emolument. 

When the Church had made her peace with the 
State and become a partner with the State in the 
government of the world, then the bishops sat on 
thrones with the princes, and they ruled the 
Church, not after an episcopal, but after a princely 
manner. ‘The bishops arrogated to themselves 
titles of dignity; they demanded of the people 
obeisance and submission. Instead of being the 
servants, they became lords. The congregation 
were considered to be their subjects, and in the 
course of the evolution of the episcopal office 
these men acquired great power and great riches, 
which they too often abused, to the great hurt of 
the body politic.’ In the Eastern Church they 
were under the direct dominion of the emperors 
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and became subservient to them, working with the 
officers of the empire for the more perfect subjuga- 
tion of the people. The Church in the East, in- 
stead of healing social disorder, contributed to the 
dissolution of society. ‘To this day the Church in 
the East is bound to the dying body of the State, 
and is itself suffering from the disasters that are 
coming upon the State. In’the Western Church 
the prelates for a long time were the true repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

During the period of social dissolution in Eu- 
rope, following the fall of the Empire, the only 
power that was able to correct the anarchic con- 
ditions was the power of the Bishop of Rome. 
He, as the head of the Church, was the repre- 
sentative of the social order. He was the protector 
of the people. He held in check the violence of 
the feudal chiefs, who had usurped authority in 
the provinces of the Western Empire. ‘The Pope 
was powerful during the days of his greatness, 
because he was the spokesman of the commonalty. 
He stood between the people and their destruction. 
He had behind him the silent opinion of that great 
mass of men and women who held their property 
and their lives at the mercy of marauding dukes 
and barons. It was because he exercised this pro- 
tecting office that the Pope attained to that great- 
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ness which was his during the formative period of 
European civilisation. But here again we find 
that power is corrupting. Great popes subjected 
their own personal convenience and safety and 
interest to the welfare of Europe, but their suc- 
cessors reversed the process and subjected the 
welfare of Europe to the sordid interests of the 
Pope. And a condition of social disorder ensued 
more harmful to human happiness than that which 
had preceded it in the times of the dissolution of 
the Roman Empire. The breakup of the Roman 
Church was as disastrous to the happiness of men 
as the breakup of the Roman Empire. The evolu- 
tion of the Bishop and the Pope may have been a 
necessity, but it was, like all government, a neces- 
sary evil. If the people could have governed 
themselves, they would not have suffered all the 
degradation and the misery which the papal gov- 
ernment laid upon them. 

In the evolution of the theologian, Christianity 
suffered a still more distressing failure. The de- 
velopment of prelatical government separated the 
Christian world into two orders, that of the clergy 
and the laity. Within the clergy it developed a 
hierarchy, and so brought about distinctions of 
class more to be; deplored than any which had 
existed in the world. In the evolution of the 
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theologian it separated the Christian community 
into tne taught and the teachers. The theologian, 
in endeavouring to account for the place which 
Jesus occupied in the world, took it upon himself 
to define the Godhead, and to arrange a celestial 
hierarchy to correspond to the hierarchy upon the 
earth. He claimed for his definitions the value of 
infallible truth. In order to enforce his conclu- 
sions upon the minds of men, he called into action 
the powers, both of the Church and of the State. 
The theologian set limits to the operations of 
human thought. He claimed the right not only 
to think for himself, but for his own generation, 
and for all ages that were to follow after him. He 
made of his definition a necessity of salvation, and 
cast out of the communion of Christ all who 
dared to differ from him, and so created schism 
after schism within the Christian society. 

With every succeeding age Christians have sep- 
arated from Christians upon matters of opinion. - 
And to-day there is an impassable gulf between 
the different parties, created by past disputations. 
Millions to-day hold themselves bound to think 
exactly as some theologian thought fifteen or 
eighteen centuries ago. The Kingdom of God 
was rent asunder by the conflicts of opinion that 
agitated the minds of the different doctors of 
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theology. And because of this the social welfare — 
of the people suffered grievously, and the salvation 
of mankind was postponed to some future time 
and some future world. 

The weakness of Christianity is owing not only 
to the ambition of the prelate and to the pride of 
opinion of the theologian, but it is also caused by 
the usurpation of the priest. The priest claims to 
be the holy man, the one who stands between the 
common man and his God. ‘The God of the priest 
is the angry God of the old dogmatic, who will not 
look upon his people except he be propitiated by 
some offering of blood, and this offering must be 
made by one who is set apart to the special serv- 
ice of the God. It is the priest, and the priest 
only, that can come directly into the presence of 
God, and look upon his face. For any common 
man to enter into the Holy of Holies is to in- 
cur the divine wrath and to merit his own de- 
struction. The Christian religion, in the course 
of its history, evolved a priesthood, the like of 
which is not to be found elsewhere in the history of 
mankind. ‘These priests arrogated to themselves 
all spiritual authority, and subjected the conscience 
and the soul of the common people to their domin. 
ion. The people were simply to receive from 
them the means of salvation, and unless they 
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blessed the bread and the wine, the bread and the 
wine were without saving power. And to this 
day by far the greater number of Christians con- 
sider Christianity to be a sacerdotal religion, a 
system of priestly government over man and of 
priestly intercession with God. ‘The priest still 
bears about him that divinity which hedges him 
off from ordinary mortals. By his ordination 
he is supposed to receive a character which he can 
never lose. ‘‘Once a priest, always a priest” is a 
proverb. He compels the people to serve him, 
rather than being himself the servant of the people. 

It was the development within the Church of the 
prelatical government, of the theological school, 
and of the priestly caste that changed entirely the 
conception of salvation within the Church. It was 
no longer the social organism that was to be saved; 
but certain individuals, by the operation of the 
Church, were to be delivered from certain sup- 
posed evils to come. When the Church was firmly 
established in its government, in its creed, and in 
its worship, then these were considered to be the 
means of salvation, and this salvation had nothing 
whatever to do with the earth as itis. The salva- 
tion promised by the Church was not salvation 
from the misery and the degradation of an abject 


poverty, nor deliverance from the inequalities of 
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life, but it was the promise of a certain happiness 
which was to come to men after the life of earth 
was over, and an escape from a given misery with 
which they were threatened beyond the grave. 
Christian salvation became, under the teaching of 
the Church, not socialistic, but individualistic. 
What the Christian Church promised was the sal- 
vation of the soul, and the salvation of the soul had 
nothing whatever to do with bodily conditions. 
In this respect the Church departed entirely from 
the notion of salvation as it is contained and ex- 
pressed in the prophecies of the Old Testament 
and in the Gospel of the New. Both the Old 
Testament and the Gospel declared in favour of 
better social conditions on earth. It was the 
Gospel for the poor; it promised release from 
oppressive social conditions. It warned the rich, 
and it consoled the poor. 

This notion disappeared when the Church itself 
became rich and powerful. Then it put off the 
relief of the poor and the oppressed of the earth 
from their untoward condition to some future, in- 
definite time, and to some place where the condi- 
tions of the earthly life would not obtain. The 
Church did not preach any longer an equal distri- 
bution of the goods of life; it did not promise the 
land to the people, nor did it say that it would 
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relieve them from chattel or wage slavery. But it 
did promise them absolute happiness in some time 
and place where they should no longer need food 
to eat, nor raiment to put on, and where their re- 
quirements would not come in conflict with the 
demands of the great and rich of the earth. In- 
stead of social salvation on earth to the many, the 
Church promised spiritual salvation in heaven to 
a chosen few. 

Three methods of such salvation are presented 
to mankind by the three great ruling classes within 
the Church. ‘The prelatical class, the popes, and 
the bishops demand, as a necessity of salvation, 
absolute submission to the prelatical government. 
All else will be pardoned, except rebellion against 
the power of the hierarchy. It has been the effort 
of the priestly caste to establish an absolute au- 
thority over human life. This may be called “sal- 
vation by submission.”? Submit yourself to the 
authority of the prelates, and the prelates will give 
you a passport into heaven. Rebel, even in the 
slightest degree, against that authority, and the 
prelates will thrust you out of the kingdom and 
send you into that outer darkness where is weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. This method of salvation 
by submission is the cardinal doctrine of the Ro- 
man division of Christendom. Authority is the 
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watchword of the Catholic Church. The Church 
has endeavoured, by the exercise of its authority, 
to control not only the outward actions, but the 
inward thoughts of men; it has endeavoured to 
arrest the progress of knowledge, to stay the course 
of intellectual development, and to hold men within 
the confines of the old dogmatic. The conse- 
quence of this effort on the part of the prelatical 
caste has been its own imprisonment. ‘The very 
forces which it has tried to control have deprived 
it of its liberty and shut up the head of the pre- 
latical body within the confines of his own palace 
of the Vatican. The Pope to-day is a slave to the 
traditions of the papal government. Asserting his 
absolute authority, he exhibits his absolute weak- 
ness. He has lost the direction of the affairs of the 
world, and never again will he guide the destinies 
of mankind. He is as much an anachronism as 
the Grand Lama of Thibet. He has indeed the 
show of dignity and the show of authority, but all 
real power has passed from him into the hands of 
the people. And, though he continues to reign, he 
has long since ceased to rule. 

When, therefore, we are asked to submit our- 
selves to such an one in order that we may save 
our souls alive, we naturally object. A man who 
is himself a slave cannot give freedom to others. 
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It has been reported to the world that the present 
occupant of the Holy See is a simple man, a lover 
of the free air, fond of his native waters and of his 
native hills, and when he was elected to the papacy 
he shed tears and cried: ‘‘They have gone away 
and left me here, a prisoner!”’ And during all the 
years of his papacy he has been suffering from 
homesickness. Now such a man cannot com- 
mand the allegiance of men. He can only win 
their pity. His helplessness makes his claim to 
authority a mockery. It would seem that, if he 
had the power of the keys, he would make use of 
that power to open the doors of the Vatican; and 
if the traditions of the Vatican barred his way, 
he would pronounce upon them the curse of the 
Holy Church, send those traditions down into hell, 
where they belong, and would himself go to Venice 
and have a good time. A pope who cannot save 
himself from so ignominious a position as that 
which he now occupies in the face of the world, 
surely cannot save the world. We will never sub- 
mit to a man who is himself a slave. Salvation, 
then, by submission will never do for a world that 
has tasted of the tree of knowledge and knows the 
blessings of liberty. 

There has not, in the history of the world, been 


such a tactical blunder as that which was made 
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by the Papacy when it shut itself up in the Vatican. 
By so doing it shut itself in and away from the 
forces that are making the world that is and is to 
be. By this act the Pope showed a lack of faith 
in God and a lack of faith in man which for ever 
disqualifies him from being the representative of 
either. God and man are working together to 
build up a kingdom of freedom, of truth, and right- 
eousness in the world; the people are moving to 
larger life and better social conditions. Against 
all this the Pope issues his bulls and writes his 
encyclicals, and because his bulls are ineffective 
and his encyclicals disregarded he sits in sullen 
seclusion in his gloomy palace protected by his 
Swiss guards. If he had been wise the Pope 
would have placed himself in the forefront of the 
democratic and socialistic movement and made 
himself the friend and leader of the people. He 
would have left the Vatican and hired a house 
beyond the Tiber, in that region where Peter and 
Paul lived and preached, and so made himself the 
leader and the pastor of the people. But such 
wisdom is not in Popes, and because of this the 
Pope is as he is—shut in and away from the living 
thought and creative activities of his age—a lonely, 
heart-broken man, whom the world commiserates, 


as the world always commiserates fallen greatness; 
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who may still play an important part in obstructing 
the progress of mankind, but who will have no 
place in guiding the present or shaping the future. 
The world to-day and to-morrow will look any- 
where and everywhere except to the Vatican for 
guidance and salvation. 

Nor will the people ever trust themselves again 
to any priest or bishop. No hierarchy centred in 
Canterbury or elsewhere can hope to take the place 
which the hierarchy of Rome has lost. ‘The spiri- 
tual interests of the people are now in the keeping 
of the people, and the people will never again sur- 
render their rights to any peculiar order or class. 
The day of salvation by submission is over. 

The theological class within the Church propose 
the method of salvation by definition. If you 
would ‘be saved, you must be able to define God, 
and the one deadly sin is to fail in any nicety of 
definition. And as you cannot by any possibility 
be expected to make a definition of your own, you 
must receive and hold fast the definitions which 
have been provided for you by the acumen of the 
professional theologians. And the maxim is: 
“Once defined, always defined,” so that a defini- 
tion made by some metaphysician a thousand 
years ago must by no means be examined or ques- 


tioned by any theologian of to-day. The theolo- 
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gian of a thousand years ago may have taught 
nonsense, he may have used words in a sentence 
which nullify all the meaning within the sentence; 
but no matter. The definition is made, and it is 
to be received in spite of its contradictions, in 
defiance of its irrationality. And ifthe mind rebels 
against such assumption of intellectual authority, 
the mind does so at its peril. If the theologian 
has anything to say in the matter, the man who 
differs from him is to be relegated to that region 
where all differences are sunk in a great common 
misery. When one reads the anathemas of the 
creed called Athanasian, and strives to understand 
many of the sentences in the creed called Nicene, 
he is lost in wonder at the patience and the stupid- 
ity of mankind. 

Here are certain assertions concerning the nature 
of God, made by men no better and no wiser than 
ourselves; made by men lacking in that training 
to which we have been subjected; and yet we are 
told that unless we receive their definitions we 
shall be eternally cut off from the favour of God. 
To this we answer, that the favour of such a God 
would not be advantageous to us, and we should 
prefer to live without him rather than to be subject 
to such intellectual degradation. When we are 


told that three are one and one is three, and when 
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“we are commanded to be careful not to confound 
the persons nor yet to divide the substance, and 
when our whole religious life is reduced to an in- 
tellectual puzzle, and a certain magical quality is 
given to unmeaning words, then we are ready to 
risk our spiritual salvation for the integrity of our 
intellectual life. We would rather be free-thinkers 
in hell than orthodox intellectual slaves in heaven. 
This method of salvation by definition is no longer 
effective. Men may still pretend to hold these 
various definitions that have been handed down to 
them, but in their hearts of hearts they do not hold 
them; they never think of them. They do not 
define God in the terms of the ancient fathers. 
They define him, if at all, in terms of living 
thought. So we can dismiss for ever this method 
of salvation by definition. It comes to us from an 
age of imperfect intellectual development. It may 
have served its purpose in its time, but to-day it is 
of no more use to us than worn-out systems of 
astrology and alchemy. 

As he was reflecting on these things, the present 
writer had a dream that was not alla dream. In 
a vision of the night he died, and his soul was 
carried by an angel to the gate of heaven. As he 
stood before the gate, he tried to make ready for 
the fearful ordeal that was to follow. He had been 
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taught in the world below that unless he kept the 
Catholic faith whole and undefiled he could not 
be saved. So he was repeating over and over the 
articles of the faith. Sayingto himself, ‘‘The Father 
is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is God, 
yet there are not three Gods, but one God,” he 
tried in vain to make sense of the phrase ‘“‘ begotten 
of his Father before all worlds,” he called to mind 
with terror that he must not confound the persons 
nor divide the substance. While he was thus en- 
gaged, the Keeper of the Door, Peter the Fisher- 
man, came out and said, ‘‘ Well! What is it?” 
And then the poor soul tried to say its creed and 
make sense of it; but the more the spirit tried the 
more grievously it failed. Then in fear and 
trembling the soul looked in the face of Peter 
and said, ‘‘Begotten of his Father before all 
worlds, not confounding the persons nor dividing 
the substance. Why, Peter dear! Peter dear! 
I think I must go to hell, for I can make nothing 
of it at all.’ Then the saintly fisherman stooped 
down and whispered, ‘‘No more can I. Go right 
in and stand, not there where Athanasius and 
Cyril are, but over yonder where Jesus is and you 
will have no trouble.” And so in his dream the 
writer went and stood by Jesus, and Jesus never 


spoke a word about the nature or the substance 
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or the person of God, but he said, “‘ My child, what 
have youdone?”? And when the soul had told with 
sorrow the checkered story of its life, Jesus said, 
‘“Come,’”’ and he went with the soul into the 
Presence of God. And then the soul discovered 
that salvation comes not by way of definition, but 
by way of loving service; not he who rightly de- 
fines, but he who truly loves, comes at last with 
Jesus into the Presence of God. 

The priest proposes to us a method of salvation 
by substitution. Our sins are to be forgiven, not 
because it is in the nature of God to forgive, but 
because the priest has in his keeping a mode of 
intercession that will persuade the living God to 
look kindly upon his sinful creature. ‘The words 
of the priest, spoken in a certain time, at a certain 
place, and after a certain manner, are more effh- 
cacious than the words of the sinful man spoken 
out of his own contrite heart. The priest has in 
his keeping the precious blood, and by means of 
that he is able to approach the mercy seat and to 
avert the wrath of God. ‘This priest may be one 
of a number, as in the Catholic Church, or he may 
be the one High Priest Jesus represented by the 
preachers of the evangelical system. But still he 
is a priest, and his method of salvation is that of 


- substitution. He substitutes somewhat else for 
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the broken and the contrite heart which the psalm- 
ist tells us is alone acceptable to God. He makes 
the salvation of man to depend upon something 
done outside the soul, some sacrifice offered by 
others, some blood of bulls or goats, or blood of 
sinless man. In these’ he pretends to wash the 
soul and make it white. The sin of man is not to 
be done away with by any natural method of re- 
pentance and recovery, but it is to be condoned 
by a system of propitiation and sacrifice. In this 
way man is to escape the full consequences of his 
action, and through the merits of another is to 
receive what he himself does not deserve. ‘This 
doctrine of salvation by substitution is one which 
degrades man into a suppliant for undeserved 
favours. He kneels and cries, when he should 
stand and work. We are indeed all of us indebted 
to the labours of others for the greater part of the 
blessings which we ourselves enjoy. We are free 
because our freedom has been purchased by the 
price of blood. Our enlightenment has come to 
us through the long strife of those who have died 
that we might live. 

But this whole system of mutual help has no- 
thing to do with that artificial system devised by the 
priestly caste within the Christian Church, and by 
them substituted for the simple, orderly system of 
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nature. Weare saviours, as wellassaved. ‘These 
blessings are our birthright, and we must pay for 
every one of them by conferring equal blessings 
upon others. Salvation by substitution is ignoble, 
and with the development of the conscience has 
lost its hold, and will never again exert wide-spread 
influence among men and women whose moral 
natures are enlightened and whose reason is made 
the rule of their life. The doctrine of salvation 
by substitution is irrational and immoral, and as 
such it is rejected by the rational and the moral. 
It is not denied here that great truth lies behind 
this doctrine, but as it has been presented and ac- 
cepted in time past, it cannot be held in the future. 
Men will never again believe in a God who visits 
the sins of the guilty on the innocent. They will 
never again think of the death of Jesus as a pro- 
pitiatory offering made to avert the wrath of God 
from a sinful world. Better no God than such a 
God as this. 

We may dismiss then these three methods of 
salvation: salvation by submission, salvation by 
definition, and salvation by substitution, and in 
their place substitute the method of salvation by 
service. In so doing we shall restore again that 
method of salvation which was proposed to man- 


kind by the Hebrew prophets and by Jesus of 
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Nazareth. Man is a member of a social organ- 
ism. He cannot be saved alone, but only in a 
common salvation. ‘The human soul is developed 
in the social environment. It is in society that we 
learn to love and to hate, to choose that which is 
evil, and to reject that which is good. It is by 
subordinating our desires to the good of the com- 
munity that we develop within ourselves those 
powers of adaptation which are necessary to our 
existence, either in this world or in worlds to come. 
If we have a soul at all, the seat of that soul is the 
heart, and its expression the affections. And the 
heart, used as a symbol of the spirit, could have no 
exercise were it not beating with love for other 
spirits like itself, and the affections could have no 
expression were there not others to whom they 
could go out. 

It is by means of the social organism that the 
soul is developed. Man is man because he is a 
member of human society. Cast him out of the 
social environment and he retrogrades rapidly to 
the speechless, thoughtless creature of the wild. 
He must be taken in hand at an early day by the 
social forces, in orderto becomeaman. Andsothe 
salvation which Jesus proposed, and that which was 
the burden of the preaching of the prophets, was 


the salvation of the social organism.. And the sins 
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which Jesus condemned above all other sins were 
sins against the social organism. ‘The useless 
man, the cruel man, the false, hypocritical man 
called down upon himself the pitiless wrath of the 
Lamb of God. Jesus had very little to say con- 
cerning those sins which affect primarily the in- 
dividual. ‘There is not one rebuke against drunk- 
enness to be found in the Gospel, and for women 
that were sinners the Master had the utmost com- 
passion. But for the man who consumed without 
producing, for the man who was false to his 
stewardship, for the man who played an unreal 
part in life he had the severest condemnation, and 
consigned him to the damnation of hell. 

The great revolution that is transpiring under 
our eyes 1s simply the substitution of social salva- 
tion for individualistic salvation. It is the dis- 
placement of the ascetic conception by the social 
conception of deliverance. Man is to be saved, 
not by escaping from the society of his fellows, but 
he is to be saved in company with his fellows. 
All are to be saved, ornone. And salvation is not 
somewhat to be expected in realms beyond the 
sky, but right here upon our earth the saving 
principles are to be mastered and applied. We 
are to deliver men from existing hells, and bring 
them into existing heavens, as an assurance that 
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we can do for them beyond this world that 
which we do for them here. If we cannot de- 
liver the poor from the hell of the slum, what 
assurance can the poor man have that we shall be 
able to deliver him from any hell either here or 
elsewhere? Jf we can make for man no heaven, 
no place of blessedness, in such a world as this, 
where the skies are bright and the fields are fruit- 
ful, where every element of beauty and glory is 
present to minister to the happiness of man, then 
what reason is there to expect that we can give to 
men beyond this world a lifeof glory and of beauty? 
If hell can be quenched in the midst of our modern 
civilisation, and the horrors of life be turned to 
blessings, then the poor will begin once again to 
have confidence in us, their teachers, and will 
listen to our promises of things to come. 

The mode of salvation which the new dogmatic 
proposes is salvation by social service. All that a 
man is, and all that a man has, he is to hold sub- 
ject to the needs of the community. His interests 
are to be secondary to the interests of the congrega- 
tion. ‘The Church organisation does not exist for 
itself; it exists for the good of the people. When 
the Church began to build cathedrals for God, 
and palaces for bishops, it departed from its true 
mission and began to fail in its influence for the 
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betterment of the world. In the future the spiri- 
tual forces will be occupied, not in building great 
cathedrals, which God does not need, but in build- 
ing pleasant homes, which are necessary for the 
well-being of little children. It will bring the cup 
of cold water to the thirsty lips; it will bring sun- 
shine into dark places; it will strive to correct 
the inequalities and hardnesses of human life; and 
it will consider an ideal society, in which justice 
shall prevail, as a possibility upon this earth. It 
will not consent to iniquity and injustice on the 
ground that iniquity and injustice are the neces- 
sary accompaniment of human civilisation. In 
the new order, which the new dogmatic will origi- 
nate, the welfare of each will be the concern of all. 

The beginnings of this better estate are already 
with us. In our public schools, in our boards of 
health, in our various municipal enterprises, we 
have the promise of what will be hereafter. Our 
public schools are open to all, and free, and the 
education of the poorest children enables them to 
compete somewhat fairly with the more favoured 
in the contest of life. ‘There is at present a passion 
for the common welfare, which is gaining intensity 
every day. ‘Those who are privileged in any wise 
are uncomfortable until they can share such privi- 
lege with others. The Churches to-day are the 
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rear-guard of the forces that are making for salva- 
tion. The fraternal organisations and many in- 
ter-denominational societies for the betterment of 
the people, even the labor-unions, with their sense 
of solidarity, are in advance of the Churches in all 
that makes for social salvation. The Churches 
are still under the dominion of the old dogmatic; 
they are demanding submission to prelatical gov- 
ernments, adhesion to theological definitions, and 
conformity to priestly worship as necessities of 
salvation. But the world has discarded all these. 
It makes but one thing necessary, and that is 
that a man shall serve, and that he shall serve 
because he loves. Pure religion and undefiled be- 
fore God the Father is this: ‘‘To visit the father- 
less and the widow in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” If a man 
would lay hold upon eternal life, he must love the 
Lord his God with all his heart, and with all his 
soul, and with all his mind, and his neighbour as 
himself. And beside these there are no other 
necessities of salvation. 
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Tue changes that are taking place in the re- 
ligious life and thought of the Western world 
are the result of natural causes. We may deplore 
them, but we cannot prevent them; we may be 
erieved that we and our loved ones must grow old 
and die, but we cannot arrest the flight of time 
nor avert the oncoming of death. And what is 
true of our own organism is equally true of those 
larger organisms which we call States, Churches, 
civilisations, and systems of thought. These all 
have their day and pass away. It is obedience to 
this law of growth and decay that has brought the 
dogmatic systems of the Christian religion to their 
death-bed. ‘That they are dying is evident to 
every one who is aware of what is going on in the 
world. ‘These systems are worn out; they have 
lived their life, and their dissolution is to be looked 
upon, not as a disaster, but as a natural event. 
It is quite impossible that the dogmatic authority 
of the Church should ever be revived and restored 
to its youthful vigour. One might as well try to 
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make an old man young as to try to give to the 
creeds and confessions of the Churches their origi- 
nal sway over the minds of men. ‘These creeds 
and confessions belong to outworn conditions of 
human thought, and unless we can turn the dial 
of life backward more than ten degrees we cannot 
give validity to the dogmas of the Church. 

The creeds and confessions presuppose a uni- 
verse of which the earth is the centre, having a 
physical heaven above it and a physical hell be- 
neath. ‘The Churches’ creeds are bound up with 
the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. To restore 
the creeds would require the displacement of the 
Copernican system by the system of Ptolemy. 
Such a displacement is impossible, and because of 
this the creeds in their original meaning can no 
longer be received by the thinking world of to-day. 
We may interpret them in the light of present 
knowledge, but we cannot hold them in their 
literal meaning. If we say that we do so hold 
them, we confess either that we do not accept the 
modern conception of the universe, or else that we 
do not know the meaning of the creed. To hold 
the scientific conception and the credal conception 
at the same time is an intellectual and moral im- 
possibility. One or the other must be given up, 
either the creed or present knowledge. When this 
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alternative is clearly presented to the mind, the 
laws of thought demand that creed give place to 
knowledge. For this reason the thinking world 
is antagonistic to the credal world. ‘The thinking 
world knows that the creeds in their literal sense 
are not true, and the thinking world will not pre- 
tend to believe that which it does not believe. 
There can be no compromise between dogmas and 
truth. If a given dogma is not true, that is the 
end of it. ‘Truth will be and is the death of the 
dogma. 

The dogmatic not only presupposes a bygone 
intellectual world, but it is also in harmony with 
political and social conditions which no longer 
endure. To give the creed authority we must 
restore the Roman Empire to its ancient dominion. 
The religion of the creeds is the religion of the 
Empire. The creeds were enacted in imperial 
councils and were enforced by imperial decrees. 
Constantine called the first creed-making council, 
and Theodosius established the Catholic faith by 
imperial ukase. ‘These creeds are acts of legisla- 
tion, they rest altogether upon external authority. 
But the power which upheld them has been taken 
away. ‘The Roman Empire no longer exists. A 
council called by Constantine, a ukase issued by 


Theodosius are without jurisdiction in this present 
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world. If one could give back to Constantine his 
sceptre or to Theodosius his imperium, then one — 
might hope to make the creed of Constantine and 
Theodosius binding on the conscience of the 
present age. 

The Roman Church claims to possess this im- 
perial authority to impose articles of faith upon a 
subject world. But this claim to-day is only a 
claim. ‘The Pope is powerless to enforce his de- 
crees. No one need believe what the Pope says 
unless the Pope can prove the truth of his state- 
ment. ‘The Pope, like every other man, must sub- 
mit his claims and his teachings to the judgment 
of the trained intelligence and the enlightened con- 
science of mankind. If the Pope says one thing 
and John Doe says another, then the Pope and | 
John Doe differ in opinion, and the world must 
decide between them. 

And what is true of the Papalauthority is far more 
true of all other existing ecclesiastical authorities. 
For any Protestant Church to attempt to enforce a 
creed or confession by the brute strength of its 
authority is to make itself ridiculous. It can only 
say to the recalcitrant member, “‘You must get 
out of my Church,” and he gets out, and that is all 
there is of that. ‘The expelled member finds that 
he can get along very well without the Church. 
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He breathes, he eats, he drinks, he sleeps, just as 
he did before. He finds the world outside the 
Church a bigger, grander world than the world 
inside, and he enjoys his greater liberty and his 
wider view. If the one who is cast out chances to 
be a clergyman, he may be grieved to surrender 
associations that have become dear to him, and to 
give up his peculiar vocation; but he soon forms 
new ties and finds other work, and discovers that 
the attempt to silence him has given his voice 
clearer tone and farther reach. Creeds that rest 
upon Church authority are to-day without founda- 
tion, for Church authority is a thing of the past. 
A man may still believe a creed because he thinks 
it may be true; he will no longer believe because a 
Church says he must believe. The creeds of au- 
thority are fallen down, and no power can raise 
them up again. You may possibly restore the 
Stuarts to the throne of England and the Bourbons 
to the throne of France, but you cannot restore 
the dominion of the Church over the intellectual 
life of man; that is gone, never to return. The 
dogmatic system may continue to exist for some 
time to come, but its existence is that of a dead 
body in a grave. ‘The soul has gone out of it, and 
it can do nothing but gradually disintegrate, dis- 
solve, and melt away. | 
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Thecredal systems, being imperial in their origin, 
are imperial in their nature. They lend them- 
selves easily to the uses of arbitrary government. 
They were devised for the purpose of subjecting 
the thoughts of the people to the will of the rulers. 
It was the dogma of the Church that strangled the 
liberties of the Church. All through their history 
the dogmatic Churches have been the stay of the 
ruling classes; they have been used to keep the 
people down. By their assistance priests and 
princes, nobles and merchants have grown rich 
and great by oppressing the poor. It is this that 
has set the people against the Church. ‘There is 
to-day a growing hostility between the people and 
the Church. When the people seek redress of 
wrongs, they look everywhere except to the 
Churches for aid. In every movement looking to 
the betterment of the condition of the common 
people, the people must expect to find the dog- 
matic Churches against such movement. But to- 
day the people are rising. Not Imperialism, but 
Democracy, is coming to rule the world, and with 
the coming of Democracy the Imperial, dogmatic 
Churches must depart. 

The change which is taking place under our 
eyes is a death and a resurrection. ‘The religion 
of Jesus, which has been using the dogmatic system 
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as the soul uses the body, is casting off its old 
organism and is:rising to newness of life. The 
religion itself is not dying; it is nsing from the 
dead. ‘The dogmatic is not a dead religion; it is 
simply the dead explanation of a religion. The 
explanation passes away, the religion remains. 
When the Ptolemaic system of astronomy passed 
away, the heavens remained just as they had 
always been. ‘The sun and the moon and the stars 
were each in their place, as they had been from 
the beginning of the creation. Not a single orb 
swerved from its course because poor old Ptolemy 
had ceased to rule the world of astronomical think- 
ing. Nothing was disturbed except the Ptolemaic 
system of astronomy; that was gone forever. And 
a good riddance it was. Men, having thrown that 
down, were able to build in its place a system of 
astronomy more in accord with the facts, a system 
based not on ancient authority, but on reasoning 
and observation. All that ordered knowledge, 
which has driven superstition from the skies and 
made the darkness of the eclipse to be as natural 
as the light, is the result of substituting a more 
perfect for a less perfect explanation of the rela- 
tions of the heavenly bodies to each other. 

And what is true of the science of astronomy is 
equally true in the affairs of religion. Because we 
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discard in a measure the explanations of the Greek 
philosophers and the Latin lawyers we do not 
necessarily discard God. God is in his world 
though the creed pass away. The creeds are a 
veil which hides from us the face of our Father. 
We cease to believe in the creed because we now 
see God. The taking away of the creed is like 
the taking away of the sunlight from the sky. As 
long as the sunlight is over the sky we cannot see 
the heavens. When the sun goes down, the stars 
come out and the infinite universe is revealed. 
Behind the light of the sun the light of a myriad 
suns is hidden. Behind the words of the creed is 
hidden the living God who is greater than the 
creed. All verbal statements of truth are partial 
and imperfect. We must pass behind the state- 
ment to the reality, else our religion is sound, not 
sense. ‘There is nothing in this world more dis- 
tressing than to hear people reciting words which 
have and can have for them no meaning. It is 
safe to say that the Nicene Creed has to-day no 
meaning for the most of those who repeat it in the 
churches. Such repetition can be nothing else 
than evil. It corrupts the conscience and deadens 
the understanding. Surely the day must be near 
at hand when reasonable men and women will see 
the unreasonableness of this practice. In the pres- 
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ence of the infinite and the eternal, decorum de- 
mands silence and adoration. 
- Even the heathen judge us in this matter and 
make a mock at our irrational religion. Religious 
truth demands re-statement, that we may reach and 
convert the awakened people of the East. The 
subtle mind of the East-Indian, the alert minds of 
Japanese will not receive without question the 
dogmas of the West. It is hopeless to try to con- 
vert these people to the theology of Nicea. ‘The 
Gospel of Jesus will commend itself to them as the 
wisdom of God, but the creed they will reject as 
the foolishness of man. We must deliver the Gos- 
pel from its thraldom to the creed in order that the 
Gospel may carry its message to the people. We 
must not try to lay upon converts intellectual 
burdens which neither we nor our fathers were 
able to bear. The religion of Jesus in casting off 
the dogmatic is stripping itself in preparation for 
the work that lies before it. ‘The dogmatic religion 
can never be a world religion, the religion of Jesus 
may. ‘The love of God and the love of man are 
more powerful to win the world than a belief in 
the doctrine of the Trinity. For the sake of the 
heathen, the creeds must give place to the Gospel. 
The passing away of the dogmatic system will. 
not change the religion of Jesus, it will only change 
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some of the expressions by which we describe that 
religion. We shall cease to talk about unities and 
Trinities, about incarnations and atonements, 
when we speak of God and the soul, just as we do 
not talk any more of cycles and epicycles when we 
speak of the sun and the moon and the stars. 
But as for us the sun rises and sets as he did for 
the shepherds of Midian, so for us the love of God 
will pass all understanding and the mercy of God 
be over all his works as it was in the days of Jesus. 
Explanations may change with the changing years, 
but the realities are ever the same. Sunlight and 
starlight, day and night, sin and forgiveness, man’s 
need and God’s love—these are eternal realities. 
To know these things the better, to find behind 
all explanations somewhat greater than the ex- 
planation itself,—to give more perfect expression 
to fuller knowledge, is the constant labour of the 
soul. 
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It is the hope of the writer that he has made it 
clear to the reader that the death of the old dog- 
matic means nothing else than the rebirth of 
religion. In the act of birth a life passes from 
one set of conditions into another. A human life 
by the process of birth emerges from the darkness, 
the silence, the restriction of the womb, into a 
world of light and sound and freedom. All the 
circumstances of life are changed, but the life itself 
goes on. Life can only continue by thus passing 
from one state of environment to another. If a 
child tarries too long in the bosom of its mother, 
the child dies and the life of the mother is en- 
dangered. So, to-day, religion in the Western 
world is in process of birth. The established 
religion of Europe and America was conceived in 
the days of the Roman Empire. Its life began in 
the impregnation of Greco-Roman thought and 
life by the seed power of the Hebrew spirituality, 
as that power was expressed in the life and teaching 
of Jesus. The life so conceived had for its nursing 
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mother that wonderful institution, the Church. 
For a thousand years Western life and civilisation 
was in the matrix of the Church. During these 
thousand years the Church carried Western reli- 
gion and life in her bosom, and nourished it with 
the blood of her martyrs, the tears of her penitents, 
and the prayers of her saints. The Church had 
for its mission the preservation of the religion 
until the time was ripe for the birth of that religion 
into an outer and a greater world. That process 
of birth began in the fourteenth century with the 
fall of the Papacy and the rise of the kings in 
Western Europe. The Renaissance, the Reforma- 
tion, and the Democratic revolution have been the 
birth-pangs of Western religion and life, delivering 
that religion and life from the darkness and re- 
striction which its existence in the Church natu- 
rally entailed, into the light and liberty of the 
-modern world. 

We speak of this as a rebirth of religion because 
this is not the first time religion has been born into 
this world. There have been'three great cycles of 
religious birth and life in the history of man- 
kind. The first religion was conceived and born 
and spent its vigourin the prehistoric age. It was 
the religion that presided over the origins of human 
civilisation. It was the offspring of the sky and 
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the earth; when the sky was the father and the 
earth the nursing mother of: the children of men. 
It was conceived in the heart of man by the light 
of the sun and the moon, by the darkness of the 
cloud, and the mystery of the forest. ‘The gods of 
this religion were the forces of nature; the powers 
of generation and disintegration manifested to man 
by the world without him. ‘These gods were near 
of kin to man himself, they had all of his passions, 
and were subject, like him, to change and decay. 
They were his natural enemies, freezing him with 
the cold and withering him by the heat; they were 
also his most valued friends, giving him the sun- 
light and the shower; the early and the latter 
rain. ‘The gods were the enemies of man when 
they were angry with him, and were the friends 
of man when pleased with him. ‘The religion of 
the primitive world had for its work the propitia- 
tion of the gods. Man was careful to build houses 
for his gods, and to give them food to eat and wine 
to drink. He studied their ways and sought how 
he might please them. He brought to them the 
firstling of his flock, and the fat thereof. In times 
of distress he offered to them the lives of his sons 
and his daughters. This religion flourished during 
the formative period of human life. Under the 


inspiration of these gods man acquired the faculty 
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of speech; domesticated the horse and the cow, 
the dog and the cock, the sheep and the goat, and 
began the cultivation of the field and the vineyard. 
These gods watched over the beginnings of the 
family: When man began to acknowledge the ties 
of blood and to number his generations, the chief 
deities of this religion were Uranos and Chronos, 
the god of space and the god of time, and under 
these were all the divinities of the heavens above, 
the earth beneath, and the waters under the earth. 

This religion began to wax old and die when 
that prehistoric world began to pass into the his- 
toric. When men began to build and live in 
cities, then the old nature gods began to pine 
away. Used as they were to the open field, these 
gods could not live in walled towns. But before 
their days of weakness they had begotten sons and 
daughters who were to rule the religion of the 
coming time. Out of the womb of the nature 
religions were born the gods of the nations. ‘The 
political deities that ruled over the destinies of the 
ancient States were the offspring of the older gods. 
Zeus, Jupiter, and Jehovah all derived their being 
from divinities that were before them; though they 
themselves lived in cities, they were ‘the children 
of rustics, and they carried into the town many of 
the customs of the country. Thev were nature 
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gods born into a political order. While they still 
had as one of their functions the control of the 
forces of nature, their chief business was to care 
for their various cities. ‘They were no longer sim- 
ply the gods of the earth and the sky, but they 
were the gods of Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome. 
Each city was under the patronage of a deity who 
gave to that city its peculiar character. Jerusalem 
was the city of Jehovah, the one Judge and Law- 
giver—whose characteristics, as conceived by the 
prophetic order, were righteousness and holiness. 
Be ye holy as the Lord your God is holy, was the 
underlying thought of the Hebrew. And because 
of this his spirituality, the Hebrew god prevailed 
at last over the godsof the West. Athens built the 
Parthenon to the greater glory of the grey-eyed 
goddess, Athena, the goddess of the upper air, in 
which the grey clouds float; the goddess of the open 
eye, in which all forms of men and beasts and 
growing things were seen; the patron of letters and 
of all the arts. The marks that distinguished her 
were reasonableness and comeliness. She was the 
goddess of wise conversation, of noble form, and 
simple dress, and because she was all this she 
made the men of Athens teachers and artists for 
all the Western world. Rome clustered round the — 


temple of Jupiter of the Capitol. A plain, matter- — 
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of-fact divinity; the husband of one wife, a keeper 
of the law, a god of affairs, who could inspire his 
children with a passion for building roads and 
waterways: a god, whose chief words were rex 
and lex—rule bylaw. Andsothe Romans were the 
political organisers of Europe, the road-builders 
and the lawyers of their time. In the ancient 
historic world the gods were heads of the state’and 
the keepers of the gates of the city; they went out 
as Lords of hosts before the armies of their cities 
to battle, and were victorious or vanquished accord- 
ing to the fortunes of war. Men prayed to their 
gods for victory over their enemies, and in critical 
moments made vows to sacrifice sons and daugh- 
ters if the gods would only come and deliver them 
from their peril. It is hard for us to believe that 
men ever so cried to their gods until we remember 
that these political gods still reign over us; and 
no later than a year or so ago the English people 
prayed to the English god for victory over the 
Boers; and in the hour of triumph hung battle- 
flagsin their cathedrals and sang “‘ We praise thee, 
O God. We acknowledge thee to be the Lord.” 
’ The political gods are still with us, but they are 
no longer in their prime. They were vigorous as 
long as the political life of man was of primary 
importance. When cities were in building and 
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states in process of formation and stable govern- 
- ment in the way of establishment, then walls were 
laid in the name of the gods, laws were written by 
the finger of gods, and kings reigned as the vicars 
of gods. But no sooner were cities built, and laws 
enacted, and kings enthroned than political reli- 
gion began to wax old and political gods to die. 
Cities began to conquer cities and to exterminate 
their gods. Little states were merged into great 
empires and fewer gods were needed. Assyria 
and Babylon destroyed or assimilated the divin- 
ities of the various cities of Asia; the Macedonia 
conquest made the Greek deities the common 
property of Persia, Egypt, and Western Asia; and 
finally the Roman domination gathered all the gods 
of Greece and the Orient, together with the gods 
of Gaul, Hispania, and Britain, into one common 
Pantheon, where these gods lingered on in a Se- 
cluded and ignoble life until they died. Julius 
Cesar gathered up all the functions of the various 
political gods of Europe, Africa, and Western Asia, 
and vested them in himself as Roman Imperator; 
and from his day forward the political deities have 
found their most perfect manifestation in the Ro- 
man Cesars, in the Roman Popes, and in the 
kings of Western Europe. Western Asia came 
under the power of the political god Allah, who 
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spoke by Mahomet and reigned through the Cal- 
iphs and the Sultans. The active religions of the 
Western wozld during the historic period have 
been political religions, and their deities have been 
political gods. 

But within these religions a new religion has been 
generated, nourished, and brought to the birth. 
Political religions generated evils that called for 
new dispensations of divine power. ‘The conflict 
of one city with another, and of one class in a city 
with another class led to the horror and the waste 
of war, to the misery of riches and poverty. The 
god of each city has his chief delight in triumph- 
ing over the god and people of another city. Vast 
multitudes of men and women were reduced to 
slavery. The old simplicity of the shepherd life 
gave place to the complexity and oppression of the 
political order that supplanted it. Instead of the 
comparative equality of the old life of the field and 
the forest, the city evolved the arrogance of office, 
the pride of caste, and the insolence of wealth. 
Everywhere the poor were oppressed by the rich, 
the weak enslaved by the strong, and the helpless 
the prey ofthe spoiler. The political history of the 
world is a story of the victory of city over city and 
man over man. The city glorifies political and 
commercial success; it produces the man of craft 
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and cunning, the man of pitiless thought and 
crushing power. ‘The city ideal produces princes 
and paupers, satiety and starvation. 

The evils which political civilisation generated, 
threatening as they did the existence of humanity, 
called for the intervention of divine powers; it was 
then that a new religion began to stir within the 
bosom of the old. This religion was the religion 
of the human ideal and the religion of the social 
order. It was generated within the old political 
religion by a conjunction of the wisdom of the 
wise with the grace of the humble. The rulers of 
the political world have always been its enemies. 
It has manifested itself not as a scheme of govern- 
ment, but as a way of life; its function has been 
that of perfecting the soul or life of man, giving 
to each life an infinite and eternal value; and 
centring each life upon itself, considering the life 
of man of more value than the political institu- 
tions which claim to protect that life. In all coun- 
tries prophets, wise men, and scribes have risen 
in protest against the doctrine that man is for the 
state. ‘These protestants have declared that the 
state 1s for man, not man for the state; that each 
man has his rights which the state is bound to 
respect. This religion of the human ideal with 
its co-religion of the social order found its expres- 
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sion for the Western world in Jesus the Son of 
Joseph, of Nazareth in Galilee. In him the 
religion of human ideal and the religion of the social] 
order were made flesh and dwelt among us, and 
we beheld his glory as the glory of the only be- 
gotten of the Father full of grace and truth. Hu- 
man nature had been depraved by political in- 
fluences, deformed by unjust laws, and dwarfed by 
evilcustoms. Political rights had destroyed natu- 
ral rights, property had enslaved personality. The 
political ideal had made man the victim of his 
fellow-man. ‘The cunning, the cruel, the crafty 
were the masters of the simple, the sincere, and the 
kindly. As long as men worshipped the political 
gods, so long would the conqueror and the capital- 
ist, the official and the politician hold the highest 
place in the estimation of mankind. 

Against this political ideal the religion recently 
_ born into the world has set up in Jesus the human 
ideal. Over against the merely strong man, the 
crafty man, it has placed the good man, the wise 
man, the merciful man; the man who needs no 
high place to dignify his life, because dignity is 
an integral part of his personality; he may give 
distinction to an office, but an office can never give 
distinction to him. ‘This man of the human ideal 
is wise with the wisdom of truth; the Greeks did 
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well to call him a lover of truth; for this end he is 
born and for this he comes into the world that he 

may bear witness to the truth; he never attains, he - 
is always attaining unto truth; he is not afraid of 
the unknown, for to him the unknown is the region 
from which all knowledge proceeds. This man 
of the human ideal is like Nathanael whom Jesus 
saw under the fig-tree, an Israelite in whom there 
is no guile: he strives to keep a conscience void of 
offence before God and before men; he says what 
he means and he means what he says; his yea is 
yea and his nay nay, for he knows that whatsoever 
is more than this cometh of evil. But, above all, 
this man of the human ideal is a man of compas- 
sion; he comes, like Moses, with a heart full of 
pity for his brethren who are in bondage to the 
rulers of this world, and in the indignation of his 
pity he commands these rulers to let God’s people 
go, that they may serve him. The man of the 
human ideal abhors slavery; the subjection of man 
to man is, in his estimation, a denial of the sover- 
eignty of God; he will call no man father upon 
earth, for one is his father, even God, and he will 
call no man master upon earth, for one is his 
master, even the human ideal itself. Human 
wretchedness breaks the heart of the man of the 
human ideal, and he seeks its alleviation at every 
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cost to himself; he is always a reformer, an agita- 
tor, the enemy of things as they are; he cannot be 
at rest as long as evil conditions are breeding 
misery in the world. 

Because of this the religion of the human ideal 
is also the religion of the social order. The social 
order begins with the family, is enlarged into the 
tribe, and comprehends the nation. But at its 
baseisamanandawoman. The principle under- - 
lying the social order is the right of every man to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; and the 
duty of every man to subordinate his own life, 
liberty, and happiness to the life, liberty, and 
happiness of the social order. If his sorrow can 
increase the happiness of the social estate, then he 
must become a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief; if his liberty retards the general free- 
dom, he must not hesitate to become the slave of 
the common good; and if his death can be the 
source of more abundant life to the world, he must 
not refuse to die. The slogan of the religion of 
the human ideal and the social order is, each for 
all and all for each. 

Now it was this religion that was generated by 
the seed of the Hebrew religion impregnating the 
wisdom of Greece and informing the polity of 
Rome, and it is this religion that is being born out 
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of its Greek expression and out of its Roman in- 
stitutions into the modern world. ‘The old nature 
gods are dead and buried, the political gods are 
very old and ready to die, and now comes the god 
of the human ideal and the god of the social order, 
as bright as the sun, as fair as the moon, and 
terrible as an army with banners. The god of 
the human ideal is in every man compelling him 
to be a god of the social order. Each man must 
put away all anti-social passions; all anger, wrath, 
malice, and hatred, lest these stormy passions 
should disturb the serenity of the divinity of which 
his soul is the temple. All lust of the flesh and 
pride of the eye and pride of life is unbecoming to 
one whose conversation is in heaven and whose 
friend is the eternal God. The Lord of the human 
ideal will never rest until that ideal becomes a 
reality in every man. It is written ‘“‘Be ye perfect 
even as your Father in heaven is perfect.” 

Out of the heart of the human ideal proceed the 
forces that create the social order. In order that 
there may be a good estate in the world there must 
be good men in the world. Human society will 
move forward toward better conditions just in 
proportion to the power of the human ideal over 
the hearts of the people. Bad men can never 


create goodness in the world. ‘The whole creation 
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is groaning and travailing together, waiting for the 
manifestation of the sons of God. It is the men 
of the human ideal who are the saviours of the 
social order. Such a manis the foe of every op- 
pressor; he hates war with its waste of life and 
property; he pronounces the judgment. of God 
upon dishonesty; deceitful weights and wicked 
balances are his abomination; he scorns the trick- 
ery of the stock market and the despotism of money; 
he abolishes slavery, and preaches good news to 
the poor. The man of the human ideal deplores 
human wickedness, human ignorance, and human 
folly, not only because it works misery on the 
earth, but more because it is an offence against 
high heaven. The motive of the human ideal 
is not social betterment, but human perfection 
through social betterment. 

This religion of the human ideal and of the 
social order has its message to the nations. The 
political organisations are not ends in themselves; 
they are simply a means to an end higher than 
themselves. It is their duty to foster the human 
ideal and to promote the social order. The na- 
tions do not possess absolute jurisdiction, they 
are subject to a world order and must submit to 
the judgment of the world. The peoples of the 
world are beginning to see that there is somewhat 
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greater than nationality: the whole world is greater 
than any part of the world. The people of the 
world have an interest in the peace and prosperity 
of the world which is greater than their interest 
in the peace, prosperity, and glory of their own 
peculiar country. War has been the pastime of 
the princes. Under the inspiration of the religion 
of the human ideal and the religion of the social 
order, peace is becoming the ever more insistent 
demand of the people. Nations are a temporary 
convenience; the people are an eternal order. 
And it is with the nations as with individuals, the 
welfare of one is the welfare of all; the misery of 
one the misery of all. It is all for each and each 
for all. This religion of the human ideal and of 
the social order will in due time disband armies, 
dismantle navies, close custom-houses, and make 
of the world one great, well-ordered society. 
This religion of the human ideal and religion 
of the social order has for its special mission the 
redemption of man from the evils of civilization. 
Civilisation is the product of the political life of 
man, and its evils are political evils. Civilisation 
rests upon unjust laws, and is protected by im- 
perfect institutions. Our present civilisation is, 
in a great measure, the outcome not of the human, 
but of the political ideal. Behind it political and 
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social privilege are entrenched, and by it political 
corruption and social misery are fostered. Its 
laws are made by the classes, to the hurt of the 
interest of the masses of mankind. Birth privilege 
and property privilege inhere in the present 
order. The few are rich and powerful, at the 
expense of the many; the idle are surfeited while 
honest labour goes hungry. In this world of in- 
equality the religion of the human ideal and of the 
social order will preach the doctrine of social 
equality. It will demand the repeal of all laws 
and the overthrow of all institutions that foster 
privilege. It will preach the doctrine of land to 
the landless; it will not endure that there shall be 
one landlord to a thousand landless men; it con- 
demns and will condemn all forms of slavery, 
villainage, and serfdom; it will leave the old dog- 
matic to sing, “‘When I can read my title clear to 
mansions in the skies,’”’ and will seek to give its 
disciples title to an abode on the earth; absolute 
private ownership in land must disappear before 
the preaching of the religion of the human ideal 
and the religion of the social order. Its doctrine 
is the land for the people and the people for the 
land. 

It also asserts and will continue to assert that 
all production must be for consumption, and not 
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for profit. The labour of man isthe most precious 
thing in the world, and the religion of the human 
ideal and of the social order cannot permit this 
precious commodity to be in the hands of a few 
ruthless men to exploit it for the uses of their own 
greed and glory. All labour must be under the 
supervision of the social order, and employed for 
the common good. Labour must produce ne- 
cessities for all before it is permitted to create 
luxuries for the few. ‘The socialisation of labour 
is necessary to the perfection of the social order. 
The present wasteful, haphazard use of human 
labour is a crime against humanity, which the God 
of the human ideal and the God of social order 
will visit with his destroying anger. The God 
of the human ideal is a terrible God: it is he that 
cometh from Edom and with dyed garments from 
Bozrah; in his hands are reconstructions and revo- 
lutions; he is driving the old political order with 
its oppressions and inequalities off the face of the 
earth, and is bringing in a social order in which 
man as man can have a chance to live. 

It is this God of the human ideal, this God of 
the social order who is preached in the Gospel of 
Jesus. The creeds and confessions of the Churches 
do not know this God; the creeds and confes- 
sions have crowded this God and his Gospel out 
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of the Churches into the world. And it is well 
that it is so. This God must do his work in the 
heart, in the home, in the street. The forces that 
have been used to elaborate creeds and enforce 
confessions can now be given to the work of per- 
sonal development and social betterment. ‘The 
religion of the human ideal and the social order 
has made its own the school, the college, and the 
university; it finds its safety in the enlightenment 
of the mass of the people. This religion has en- 
listed in its cause the forces of scientific research; 
every new discovery enlarges its borders and in- 
creases its strength. Applied science is its serv- 
ant; the telegraph, the steamship, the printing- 
press are its missionaries. By these processes of 
education and intercommunication it is unifying 
the world and making of all nations one people. 
Because of this religion we are on this verge of 
the greatest expansion of human wisdom and hu- 
man love which the world has ever seen. This 
religion is a universal religion; it can be preached 
_ by all people to all people. ‘This is the religion 
of humanity which Jesus preached and which he 
died to establish in the world; in the advent 
of this religion Jesus is coming to his own. His 
religion is being born out of the Roman Empire 
into the world of man; out of the Greek dialectic 
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into our common speech; out of the cathedral and - 
the church into the houses of men. God is to us 
the sum of the forces of the universe; to men of 
old he came now and then, he is with us all the 
time. He is the ceaseless energy from whom all 
things proceed; he makes the outgoings of the 
morning and evening to praise him; he sorrows 
over withered grass and notes the fall of the spar- 
row; he regards the complaint of the poor and 
his eyelids try the children of men; to know him 
is eternal life, and to serve him perfect freedom. 
We speak of him as light and love and ceaseless 
energy. If a man would know him personally 
and meet him face to face, he must have the faith 
of Abraham, and leave father and mother, land 
and kindred, and go out not knowing whither he 
goes, until he comes to the mountain of God, and 
calls the name of that place Jehovah Jireh, for in 
the mount of the Lord he shall be seen; this man 
must wrestle with the mystery of life as Jacob 
wrestled at Jabbok, until the sun rises over Penuel 
and the face of God is revealed; he must sit 
with Sidartha Gatuma under the Banyan tree un- 
til all the passions of his soul are stilled, and the 
Eternal Peace is his and he becomes the Buddha, a 
divine inspiration to countless generations of men; 
he must hang with Jesus on the cross from the third 
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to the ninth hour, rejected of men and absent from 
God, until the cry of his heart is, ‘‘ My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” and God comes and 
turns his darkness into light. It is only out of such 
personal experiences that the religion of the human 
ideal and the religion of the social order can be 
born. Man can become man only by making 
himself one with God. And it is in the strength 
of his divinity that the man of the human ideal 
and the man of the social order is to preach his 
Gospel to all peoples and bring all nations into 
the obedience of the Faith. 
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